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SLAVERY and the INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE of NORTH 
AMERICA ; being REPLIES to QUESTIONS transmitted by the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to the American Anti- 
slavery Society. In one volume, 8vo. Price Five Shillings. 

POEMS, by a Slave in the Island of Cuba, recently liberated; with Life, 
written by himself: translated from the Spanish, and accompanied 
by Two Pieces descriptive of Cuban Slavery and the Siave Traffic. 
By R. R. Mappen, M.D. One volume, 8vo. Price Four Shillings. 


Just received from the United States, 
A FEW COPIES OF 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS; _ Testimony of a Thousand 
Witnesses. Price Half-a-Crown. 


Tuomas Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster Row ; and British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON EGYPT. 
Just Published, in One Vol., post 8vo., price Sia Shillings. 


EGYPT and MOHAMMED ALI, illustrative of the Condition of his 
Slaves and Subjects. By R.R.Mappen, M.D. With a beautiful 
Likeness of Mohammed Ali. 

Contents.—Life and Character of Mohammed Ali, with the present state 
and future prospects of Egypt—Letter to the Pacha on Slavery in Egypt— 
Indian Se a of the Jews at Damascus, with a detailed 
account ofthe Mission—Egyptian Slave Hunts,»by an Eye Witness—The 
Plague at Alexandria in 1840—Overland Journey to India—Glossary of 
Eastern Terms in constant use. 

Hamilton, Adams & Co., 33, Paternoster Row; J. L. Porter, 43, 
Sloane Street; and Joseph Soul, 27, New Broad Street. 


Emigration to Famaica. 


WHY SHOULD NOT ENGLISHMEN, IRISHMEN, AND 
SCOTCHMEN, GO TO JAMAICA? 


Tux Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Societ 
are not opposed to emigration, when conducted on honourable 
principles, for the p of improving the condition of their 
countrymen ; and would not, therefore, restrict the market for 
free labour in any part of the world. But they are decidedly 
opposed to emigration to the island of Jamaica under existing 
circumstances. : z 

First.—Because the laws of that colony regulating immigration 
are bad. They are opposed to the model order in council for- 
warded to the colonies in 1838, which was designed to protect 
the immigrant labourers, to give them the choice of their own 
masters and employments when in the colony, and to enable 
them to obtain prompt redress from an independent magistracy, 
when injured or defrauded by their masters, The laws Gapually 
existing do not afford, either a tee against fraudulent 
contracts for labour on the part of the peony or security to 
immigrant labourers against oppression and wrong. 

Secondly .—Because these laws, framed by the planters for their 
own benefit, will be administered by them as magistrates and 
judges in their own case. 


























Thirdly.—Because these laws, notwithstanding they have not 
received, and will not receive, the sanction of the crown, are 
nevertheless in force in the colony, and therefore all con- 
tracts made under them, however injurious to the immigrant 
labourers, will be binding upon them when there. 

Fourthly—Because the representations now currently made to 
induce immigration to the West Indies, are of a character in the 
— degree delusive and fallacious, and are calculated only to 
seduce the credulous and unwary to their ruin. 

But besides these reasons, which may perhaps be temporary, 
there are considerations of much weight of a permanent kind. 
The general employment of the colony, viz. the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, is found by experience to be dreadfull 
destructive of the health and lives of Europeans ; while the climate 
of the colony, except in the mountainous districts, which are only 
suitable for the cultivation of provisions, is altogether unfitted, on 
account of its intense heat and the malaria engendered at certain 
seasons of the year, for European labourers. 

For these reasons and considerations, along with others which 
might be given, the committee would ring) call on their 
fellow-countrymen, in every part of the United Kingdom, to turn 
a deaf ear to the false representations and delusive promises of 
interested agents. None but small farmers going to the moun- 
tains to cultivate provisions, or artizans who would have to work 
only under shade, could find it either safe or profitable to resort 
thither. To such as these they would say, Form:no engagements 
in this country ; enter into no contracts here; go as freemen ; make 
your own arrangements on the spot. Remember that, when once 
there, the difficulty of returning to your native land—the 
bosom of your families, and the circle of your friends, will be 


almost insurmountable. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
J. H. Trepeoup, Secretary. 
N.B.—This address can be had in any quantity, at the office of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London, 
for gratuitous circulation at the principal outports, or other suitable places. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN SPAIN. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Barcelona, 1st month (January) 6th, 1841. 


Arter leaving Madrid on the twenty-third of last month, we 
visited the city of Valencia, where we were introduced to the 
oa of a gentleman who entered warmly into our object, 
and offered all the aid which he could give towards its promotion. 
We arrived at Barcelona on the third instant, and have seen the 
authorities of the place, and a number of individuals, several of 
whom enter, with more or less earnestness, into our cause. It 
was suggested by one of these, that it would be useful to state 
briefly in writing, our views, and the information which we de- 
sired to procure. The following address was in consequence 
written, which a printer of this city offered voluntarily to trans- 
late and print immediately, at his own expense ; which generous 
proposal was accepted. e expect to have this evening the com- 
pany of the three to whom we have referred, and others, at our 

otel, for the purpose of explaining more largely the views of the 
friends of the cause in England, and of receiving their opinions 
respecting the best means of promoting the object in view in this 
country. I remain respectfully, 

Bensamin B. W1rFEN. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLA- 
VERY, ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMA- 
NITY IN SPAIN. 


It is well-known that the subjects of the slave-trade and slavery 
have long and deeply occupied the attention of the people of 
England. It is also well known that the former of these evils has 
been abolished by law, and toa great extent, (in fact, so far as 
British subjects are concerned) for a period of many years past ; 
while, more recently, between seven and eight hundred thousand 
slaves in the British colonial possessions have been emancipated. 
It may deserve remark, that any _ which may attach to the 
rformance of an act imperatively required by the principles of 
umanity and justice, in the abolition of slavery in the British 
West Indies, has been by some improperly and falsely attributed 
to political considerations on the part of the British government. 
It is unnecessary to answer such a statement, when addressed to 
those who are acquainted with the history of abolition ; but, for 
the sake of those who may be less intimately acquainted with 
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this subject, it may be to state, that emancipation in the 
British nde rs pad to the act of statesmen, than that of 
the “~~ mass of the most intelligent and virtuous part of the 
people of England, who supplicated for the termination of the 
crime of slavery, with an earnestness and perseverance which 
compelled the act of justice on the part of the t. 

In the course of the long struggle to which allusion has been 
made, the nature and consequences of the slave-trade and slavery 
became intimately known to the English people. This circum- 
stance, while it increased the earnestness of the friends of the 

in England for the abolition of slavery in their own colonies, 
does not allow them to rest without ste eet and yeaa fl 
imploring the inhabitants of other countries, where these evi 
still exist, to inform themselves of their extent and character, 
and to use every other suitable means for promoting their early 
and entire removal. It is conceived that one of the first steps 
needful to the removal of great evils, like those to which we are 
now referring, is a knowledge of their circumstances ; a second, 
the diffusion of this knowledge ; and the third, a constitutional 
peal on the part of the community at large for their abolition. 
"Phese are the means which have proved to so great extent, effec- 
tual in England, forthe abolition of the slave-trade and slavery ; 
and they will, it is presumed, meet with similar success, in a 
period more or less limited, in every country in which they shall be 
adopted. It appears especially needful, in regard to the existence 
of an evil at a great distance from the mother country, to obtain 
and circulate information ; because, otherwise, enormifies, how- 
ever great, may continue for an unlimited period, owing to their 
not coming under the notice or consideration of those who are 
most likely to take an interest in their removal—those whose 
judgments are not biassed by pecuniary considerations, or steeled 
by the constant sight of human sufferings. The information to 
be sought may be comprised under the following heads:—As 
the slave-trade, the number of slaves annually carried 
into Cuba and Puerto Rico at the present time ; their sufferings 


- and mortality during the passage, and in their seasoning; the 


persons implicated in the violation of the law respecting the slave- 
trade, whether official or others ; bribery, or other considerations, 
which induce this contempt of the laws ; the number of slaves in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico who have been illegally introduced, and 
who are consequently entitled to their freedom at the present 
moment, by the laws of Spain. In reference to slavery, the 
number of slaves in Cuba and Puerto Rico ; their diet, clothing, 
lodging, punishment, and hours of labour, cane dere care- 
fully the situation of the town slaves as compared with those in 


’ the country, and particularly on the sugar estates ; what literary, 


moral, or religious instruction ; to what extent marriage exists, 
and how far the conjugal relation is recognized and protected by 
the law ; the proportion of the sexes; the mortality among the 
slaves, distinguishing those during infancy and at a later period ; 
and the number of births and deaths which occur annually. It 
may be noticed, that the slave population of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico is probably about 500,000 ; that from one-third to one-half 
of this number may have been illegally introduced ; and that it 
is believed, that the reply to the questions given will generally be 
found, if correct, to present the most melancholy results. it is 
also desirable to inquire what is the — state of morals, espe- 
cially in Cuba, where the principal slave population exists ; and, 


- in this inguiry, particular attention should be paid to ascertain 


the general c r, as regards morals and humanity, of the 
overseers of slaves or plantations, to whom the happiness and 
welfare of the bondsmen is to a great extent committed, and 
whose character, unless we are tly misinformed, is corrupt 
and flagitious in the highest degree. Shoulda result be obtained 
from the answers to these questions, that the law respecting the 
slave-trade is openly violated to a great extent, and that this has 
been winked at or sanctioned by the highest persons in authority 
in Cuba, it will afford a strong presumptive proof thai other laws 
intended for the benefit of the negro are also extensively dis- 
regarded. If the state of slavery should be proved to be in Cuba, 
as it is generally known to have been, and still to be, in the West 
Indies, a system op to human improvement, happiness, and 
life, it is surely right to adopt measures for removing this crime 
from the nation and government of Spain. It will be the duty 


of the friends of the negro in England to furnish the friends of 


humanity in Spain with statistical, official, and other documents, 
proving the immense advantages which have followed emancipa- 
tion in the British colonies,—the peace, prosperity, moral and 
religious advancement, and the vast addition to the happiness of 
nearly three-quarters of a million of human beings, entitled to 
the same rights with ourselves, and now in their peaceable enjoy- 
ment. 

If it should be said that the ripen! rights of the colo- 
nial proprietors should be respected, or that this consideration 
poses an insurmountable obstacle to emancipation by the govern- 
ment of Spain; we reply, that if on the one hand, the pecuniary 
rights of a comparatively few proprietors should be respected, it 
cannot be less a duty on the part of the government and people of 
Spain to regard the happiness and lives of half a million of her 
j who have no less a claim upon her justice and protection. 
If the gold of the Cuban proprietor is to be weighed against the 
just happiness and the life of their degraded bondsmen, we think 
that no person of right feelings, who understands the question, 
can fora moment hesitate in determining that the rights of the 
latter are the more sacred, and cannot be abandoned without a 
serious dereliction of duty and national dishonour. If in times of 


= 











comparative ignorance of the nature and circumstances of the 
slave-trade and rf European nations have allowed these 
crimes to be committed, this cannot be considered as an excuse for 
continuing to do so when their wickedness is generally known 
and acknowledged. 

It may, however, be shown that in the present instance as in 
others, the homely proverb is true, that honesty is the best policy ; 
in proof of which, we appeal to the results of emancipation in the 
British colonies, so far as they are hitherto known. In a vast 
number of instances estates are now worth as much (or more) 
without the slaves, as they were previous to emancipation with 
the slaves upon them ; voluntary labour being no less profitable 
to the owners of estates, and in many instances much more so, 
than toil extorted by the lash from ill-fed, grief-worn, and dis- 
pirited slaves. Adam Smith, one of the greatest political econo- 
mists of the last century, stated, before the question of slavery 
had so extensively occupied public attention as at present, that 
slave-labour is less productive than that of free men, a sentiment 
which we have no doubt will be confirmed by every instance in 
which emancipation shall be fairly tried—where it. shall take 
place, not as the result of domestic or external convulsions, but as 
the deliberative act of a great and reflecting people, and 
accompanied by those other measures which are calculated to 
raise the character of the unfranchised slave—education, moral 
example and precept, and the inculcation of the benign doctrines 
of christianity. These are means which are not now untried, 
and which have been attended with those results to which we have 
alluded. Finally, we would say, Follow the example of other 
countries, in which societies have been formed for the abolition of 
slavery ; among which may be named, in addition to England, 
the United States, France, Holland, and Sweden. Encourage 
and help each other in this good work ; and adopt measures to 
have it brought forward and supported in the approaching Cortes. 
The sympathies of every right-minded Spaniard will be with you, 
and those of the civilized world. Your efforts will, we humbly 
trust, be blessed by Him who hath made of one blood al] men to 
dwell upon the face of the earth, and who wills the happiness of 
all his creatures. 

Grorce W. ALEXANDER. 
Bensamin B. WiFFEn. 


To this we are enabled to add some further gratifying intelli- 
nce, from a letter of Mr. Alexander to Mr. Scoble dated Va- 
encia, December 29, 1840. 
‘* T HAVE received some interesting and important information dur- 
ing the time that I have been in Spain, showing the enormous 
wickedness and cruelty, incident to slavery in Cuba. The infor- 
mation was cofamunicated by a person who was for a considerable 
number of years resident at Cuba, and had many opportunities of 
visiting plantations. On our return home, however, we shall be 
able to present a more complete epee of Spanish slavery than 
we can do at present. We have had intercourse with many influ- 
ential persons, and were favoured with an interview with the 
Duke de la Victoria, on the day preceding our departure from 
Madrid. We may, I think, indulge the hope, that our visit to 
Spain has already had the effect of procuring, in the capital, a 
larger amount of attention to the subject of slavery than it has 
heretofore received. On the eve of our leaving Madrid, an allu- 
sion to the object of our journey, and to the circumstance of two 
members of the Society of Friends having visited the city, was 
thus made in the Corresponsal, one of the daily papers, in an 
article of which I send you a translation.” 


[The following is the article referred to. ]} 
To the Editors of the Corr : 

‘ Srrs,—Observing that you have alluded, in your number of yesterday, 
to the fears of the inhabitants of Cuba, that a treaty may be entered 
into between England and Spain for the abolition of slavery in our pos- 
sessions, I do not think it superfluous to state to you, that this news is 
not a novel circumstance, independent and unexpected, but a natural 
consequence of the march that has taken place, with respect to the slave- 
trade and its abolition, by every government. Spain has agreed to this 
abolition of the slave-trade since the year 1817, and has received of Eng- 
land, as an indemnity, the sum of twenty-five million dollars, or five 
hundred million reals. Notwithstanding the solemnity of this treaty, the 
slave-trade has continued to be carried on in the island of Cuba, in con- 
tempt of all the remonstrances of the English government. On the 
other hand, the suppression of the trade should have been considered as 
the preliminary of emancipation, for which the supreme government, and 
the authorities and inhabitants of the island, ought to have taken all the 
preparatory steps which might prevent angry feelings and troubles, when 
the period of emancipation shall arrive. Thus have England and France 
acted, but Spain has done nothing, except continuing to authorize a 
scandalous traffic prohibited by the laws. There have been presented to 
the British parliament every year, documents proving the continuation of 
the slave-trade in the island of Cuba, the protection lent to this traffic 
by its authorities, and the tacit approbation of the Spanish government ; 
and, connected with these statements, have been presented those of the 
expenses incurred by England in repressing and checking this trade, 
conformably to the express terms of the treaty. There exists then an 
open account against Spain, on account of the trade which has continued 
to be carried on in the island of Cuba; and which we, or our children, 
will undoubtedly have to pay. ; 

‘¢ With respect to emancipation, the inhabitants of Cuba may continue 
the discussion the peculiar manner in which suits their particular 
interests ; but emancipation is at present a resolved problem, and will 
only be modified as regards the greater or less distance of time when it 
wilh take place. All the threatenings, all the pictures of disasters and 
calamities, which the Cubans are pleased to make, can have no weight 
inthe opinion of Europe, which undoubtedly will become general in 
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Spain as it is in France, against the interested vote of some colonial pro- 
rietors. 

6, In order to procure more precise data concerning the state of slavery 
in the Spanish essions, there have arrived here within the last few 
days two English Quakers, individuals of the Society of Friends, which 
has contributed so much by its ardent and christian zeal, to accelerate 
the emancipation of the slaves in the English possessions. The ministry 
of Spain can hear from the mouth of these two individuals, confirmed by 
official documents, a faithful relation oi the present state of .the question, 
of the progress, that it has recently made, and of the advantageous 
results which may be confidently expected from following the wovement, 
in the point of view of colonial production by free labour. In this respect, 
as in many other questions of local interest, the illusion is melancholy 
which exists among the inhabitants of Cuba. As in Spain, we are not 
surrounded by an atmosphere which so monstrously disguises the form 
of objects, it is to be hoped that the government may understand 
well and clearly the state of the negro question, when the negociations 
commence, which are announced, and which the Cubans so much dread. 

* Be pleased to give a place in your esteemed periodical to these ob- 
servations, which may be useful even to those who at present regard them 
as dangerous, because they are blindly prejudiced, and compromise their 
own interests in seeking to maintain them contrary to the principles of 
reason, and the justice of existing treaties. 

‘© Aw IMPARTIAL SPANIARD.” 
** Madrid, Dec. 30, 1840. 





SLAVE-MARKETS 7 BRAZIL, 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Tux place where the great slave-mart is held is a long winding 
street, called Vallongo, which runs from the sea at the northern 
extremity of the city. Almost every house in this place is a large 
‘ware-room where the slaves are deposited, and evstomers go to 
purchase. These ware-rooms stand at each side of the street, and 
the poor creatures are exposed for sale like any other commodity. 
When a customer comes in, they are turned up before him ; such 
as he wishes are handled by the agecyel in different parts, as I 
have seen butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examination is 
the mere animal capability, without the remotest inquiry as to 
the moral quality, which a man no more thinks of than if he 
were buying a dog oramule. I have frequently seen Brazilian 
ladies at these sales. They go dressed, sit down, handle and 
examine their purchases, and bring them away with the most 

rfect indifference. I sometimes saw groups of well-dressed 
females here, nereioe for slaves, exactly as I have seen English 
ladies amusing themselves at our bazaars. 

* * * * & * The ware-rooms are spacious apartments, where 
sometimes three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and both 
sexes, are exhibited together. Round the room are benches on 
which the elder generally sit, and the middle is occupied by the 
younger, particularly females, who squat on the ground, stowed 
close together, with their hands and chins resting on their knees. 
Their only covering is a small girdle of cross-barred cotton, tied 
round the waist. 

The first time I passed through the street, I stood at the bars of 
the window looking through, when a cigano came, and pressed me 
to enter. I was particularly attracted by a group of children, 
one of whom, a young girl, had something very pensive and 
engaging in her countenance ; the cigano, observing me look 
at her, whipped her up with along rod, and bade her with a 
rough voice come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 

oor timid shrinking child standing before me, in a state the most 

elpless and forlorn that ever a being, endued, like myself, 
with a. reasonable mind and an immortal soul, could be 
reduced to. Some of these girls have remarkably sweet 
and engaging countenances. Notwithstanding their dusky hue, 
they look so modest, gentle, and sensible, that you could not for 
a moment hesitate to acknowledge that they are endued with a 
like feeling, and a common nature with your own daughters. 
The seller was about to put the child through all the attitudes, 
and display her person the same way he would a man ; but I de- 
clined the exhibition, and she shrank timidly back to her place, 
and seemed glad to hide herself in the group that surrounded 
her. 

The men were generally less interesting objects than the 
women. Their countenances and hues were varied, according to 
the part of the African coast from which they came ; some were 
soot black, having a certain ferocity of aspect that indicated strong 
and fierce passions, like men who were darkly brooding over some 
deep felt wrongs, and meditating revenge. When any one was 
ordered, he came forward with a sullen indifference, threw his 
arms over his head, stamped with his feet, shouted to show the 
soundness of his lungs, ran up and down the room, and was treated 
exactly like a horse put through his paces at a repository ; and 
when done, he was whipped to his stall. 

Many of them werelying onthe bare boards; and, among the rest, 
mothers with Lage, Senses at their breasts, of which they seemed 
passionately fond. They were all doomed to remain on the spot, like 
sheep in a pen, till they were sold ; they have no apartment to re- 
tire to, no bed to repose on, no covering to protect them ; they sit 
naked all day, and lie naked all night, on the bare boards or henches 
where we saw them. 

A great number of those who arrive at Rio are sent up the 
country, and we every day met cofilas winding through the 
woods, as they travelled from place to place in the interior They 
formed long processions, following one another in a file. * * * * * 
It was another subject of pity to see groups of these poor creatures 





cowering together at night in the — ranebros, drenched with 
cold rain, in a climate so much more frigid than their own, 


* * * A scene now presented itself highly repugnant to 
European feelings, suntioninls those who witness it for the first 


time. We had overtaken on the road several troops of slaves 
bought at Rio, and driven like sheep into the country, to be sold 
at the different villages. A market was here opened just before 
the inn-door, and about thirty men, women, and children, were 
brought there. The driver was the very model of what I con- 
ceived such a fellow to be. He was a tall, cadaverous, tawny 
man, with a streak of black hair hanging about his sharp, but 
determined lookin bog He was dressed in a blue jacket and 
pantaloons, with buff boots hanging loose about his Jegs, orna- 
mented with large silver spurs. On his head he wore a capacious 
straw hat, bound with a broad ribbon, and in his hand was a 

whip, with two thongs; he shook this over his drove, and they 
all arranged themselves for examination, some of them, particularly 
the children, trembling like aspen leaves. He then went round 
the village for purchasers, and when they arrived, the market 
was opened. The slaves, both men and women, were walked 
about, and put into different paces, then handled and felt exactly 
as I have seen butchers feel a calf. He occasionally lashed them, 
and made them jump to show their :imbs were supple, and caused 


them to shriek and cry, that the purchasers might perceive that . 


their lungs were sound. 

Among the company at the market was a Brazilian lady, who 
exhibited a regular model of her class in the country. She had 
on a round felt hat, like an Englishman’s, and under it a turban, 
which covered her head as a night-cap. Though it was a burning 
day, she was wrapped up in a large scarlet woollen cloak, which, 
however, she drew up so high as to show us her embroidered 
shoes and silk stockings; she was attended by a black slave, 
who held an umbrella over her head, and she walked for a consi- 
derable time deliberately sig, the slaves, looking as though 
she was proudly contrasting her own importance with their 
misery. 

On’ turning away from a spectacle where every thing, though, 
so novel, was so revolting, we were accosted by a man with a 
gaudy flowered silk waistcoat, who spoke a little English, and 
said he was a German doctor settled in Aldéa. He informed us 
that the people in the neighbouring valley treated their slaves 
with the greatest inhumanity. They allowed them but a scanty 
portion of farinha, or feijao, and never any animal food ; yet on 
this they compelled them to work fourteen hours a day, exposing 
them to the alternations of heat, cold, and wet, without the 
smallest regard to health, comfort, or life. The consequence was 
that the deaths exceeded the births in such a proportion, that, if 
it was not for the constant supply sent down in this way, the 
negros of the district would soon become an extinct race.— Walsh, 


SLAVE-MARKETS: EGYPT 
GRAND CAIRO. 


I was induced, from curiosity, to visit the slave-market, which has 
been long established in this quarter. Although I may attempt a 
description of the objects which I witnessed, yet no idea can be conveyed 
of those painful sensations which I experienced on this occasion. The 
place set apart for this most scandalous traffic is a large court of the prin- 
cipal street, in the form of a quadrangle, with a range of apartments 
around, elevated about twenty feet from the ground, to which there is 
access by astair-case’ at one end, and a sort of platform or gallery in front 
of the apartments, not unlike what we meet with in the yards of inns in 
London. In one place I observed a Turkish woman bargaining for the 
purchase of a young female, who was stripped previously for the purpose 
of examination, turned round, her joints felt, her tongue inspected, and, 
after a deal of negociation, refused to be purchased. In others I saw 
wretched creatures, of all ages up to fifty years, in a state of nudity, and 
absolutely huddled together in hovels, like cattle. At the door of a 
miserable den sat the cold-hearted guardian, or keeper, of this receptacle 
of woe ; a tyrannical looking fellow, seated on the ground, cross-legged, 
and smoking. He was watching for the arrival of purchasers ; and, 
having presumed I had come to market with this view, he demanded in a 
growling tone, if I wanted a boy ora girl. At this time a poor helpless 
child was turned out. I could not suppress a tear at the incident, and 
the unfeeling conduct of the barbarian; and I hurried away from a scene 
in which it would be difficult to determine, whether human nature 
appears in its most guilty or its most abject form. 

This depét continues always well stocked with slaves of both sexes, 
who arrive in prodigious numbers in boats, from Nubia, in Upper Eeypt. 
Upon any person being observed to enter it, (which is always concluded 


to be for the purpose of buying these despised creatures,) they are turned . 


out from their den quickly, as such person passes along, when they are 
ranked and exhibited by their inhuman keeper. Such, indeed, appears 
to be their own anxiety to be purchased, so as to be liberated from their 
captivity, that there seemed to be a marked rivalship and emulation 
among them, by looks and motions, which of them should attract most 
attention. Some of them were completely black, with an excellent set 
of teeth, were finely formed, and had a mere rag thrown round part of 
the body.— Wilson. 


ALEXANDRIA. 








Ow visiting the slave-market, I found it as it existed twelve years ago 
crowded with female negros, mostly children under fourteen years, t 
saw only one Abyssinian, and no white slaves at all. On inquiring the 
prices, I found that of the female children about one-third more than 
that of the male. A female child of ten or twelve years old sixty-five 
dollars ; a boy of the same age forty; an adult negress eighty dollars. 
There was not an adult male negro slave in the bazaar. The sheds of 
the slave-mart in Alexandria have fallen into decay since my last visit, 
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pgs for humanity, there were no Greek lands to be rav b 

the sary of his highness ; and, consequently, there were no inate 
women exposed for sale in the markets. I inquired particularly for 
white slaves, having heard of the fate of the unfortunate Druse women 
of Syria, who were recently enslaved, carried away, and sold by the 
Albanian soldiers of Ibrahim Pacha—those lawless mercenaries whom 
Mohammed Ali could not keep in Egypt on account of their turbulence, 
and who were let loose on the unfortunate people of Syria, in the late 
insurrection. However, I had the satisfaction to find that none of these 
poor women had been carried to Alexandria, and that the Pacha had 
given orders to have them taken out of the hands of the Albanians, and re- 
stored to their friends. One of the slave-dealers in the market directed 
us to a lane off the bazaar, where he told us some merchants were to be 
found who had white women for sale. On proceeding there we were 
informed, that at that moment there were no women, either Circassian 
or Georgian for sale, the last they had were sold. These women chris- 
tians are not permitted openly to purchase, but the negro-slaves there 
is no — made to their buying.—Dr. Madden’s Egypt and Mo- 


SLAVE-MARKETS: UNITED STATES. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


**Let us proceed, gentlemen,” cried the seller of human flesh, in a 
stentorian voice ; ‘‘ let us proceed ; a woman for sale !” : 

** An excellent woman ; not a fault! And a little boy in the bargain. 
How much for the mother and child? 250 dollars; very well, sir, 250 to 
begin. Some one has bid 250. ‘Truly, gentlemen, they sell cattle for a 
larger price. 250? look at these eyes, examine these limbs—shall 


_ Tsay 260! Thanks, gentlemen, some one has bid 260. It seems to me 


that I heard 275 ;—go on, gentlemen ; I have never sold such a bargain. 
How? 280 for the best cook, the best washer, and the best dress-maker in 
Virginia? Must I sell ber for the miserable price of 280? 500; two 
tlemen have said 500. Very well, gentlemen: I am happy to see you 
2m to warm alittle; some one bid 510—310, going —330—335—340— 
340, going ; upon my honour, gentlemen, it is indeed a sacrifice to lose so 
ood a cook : a great bargain for 340 dollars. Reflect upon it a little, and 
o not forget there is a little boy in the bargain.” 

Here our auctioneer was interrupted in his barangue by one of his 
customers, a man whose appearance had inspired me, from the first moment, 
with a feeling of borror, and who, with the indifference and sang froid of 
an assassin, made to him the following observation: ‘‘ As for the negro, 
child, it is good for nothing ; it is not worth a day’s nourishment ; and if 
I have the mother, I will give away the child very quick ; the first bidder 
will be able to bave it a cheap bargain.” 

I glanced at the unfortunate mother, anxious to see what effect this 
barbarous proposal would have upon her. She did not speak, but a pro- 
found sadness was impressed on her countenance. ‘he litle innocent 
which she held in her arms fixed his large eyes on her, as if saying, 
‘mamma, why do you weep?’ Then he turned towards the witnesses of 
this heart-rending scene, with an impression that seemed to ask what 
se had done to his mother to make her weep so bitterly. No, never 
will this moment escape my memory ; it bas confirmed me for all my 
life in the horror that I already felt at this infamous traffic. The auction 
continued, and finally the crier, striking a heavy blow with a hammer, pro- 


"nounced the award to Mr. ——-—, for 360 dollars. The victim descended 


from the table, and was led away by the purchaser. ‘The other slaves 
were sold in the same manner as poor Betsy. Julia was sold at 326 
dollars, and Augustus at 105. .They both fell to the same individual who 
had purchased the former‘lot.”—Arfrewdsen. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I saw droves of the poor fellows driven to the slave-markets kept in 
different parts of the city, one of which I visited. The arrangements of 
this place appeared something like our northern horse-markets, having 
sheds, or barns, in the rear of a public-house, where alcohol was a handy 
ingredient to stimulate the spirit of jockeying. As the traders appeared, 
lots of negros were brought from the stables into the bar-room, and by 
a flourish of the whip were made to assume an active appearance. ‘ What 
will you give for these fellows?’ ‘How old are they?’ ‘Are they 
healthy?’ ‘ Are they quick ?’&c. At the same time the owner would give 
them a cut with a cowhide, and tell them to dance and jump, cursing and 
swearing at them if théy did not move quick. In fact, all the transactions 
in buying and selling slaves partake of jockeyship, as much as buying 
and selling horses. ‘There was as little regard paid to the feelings of the 
former as we witness in the latter. 

From these scenes I turn to another, which took place in front of 
the noble Exchange buildings, in the heart of the city. On the left 
side of the steps, as you leave the main hall, immediately under the 
windows of that proud building, was a stage built, on which a mother with 
eight children were placed, and sold at auction. I watched their emotions 
closely, and saw their feelings were in accordance to human nature. The 
sale began with the eldest child, who, being struck off to the highest 
bidder, was taken from the stage or platform by the purchaser, and led 
to his waggon and stowed away, to be carried into the country ; the second 
and third were also sold, and so until seven of the children were torn from 
their mother, while her discernment told her they were to be separated 
probably for ever, causing in that mother the most agonizing sobs and 
cries, in which the children seemed toshare. The scene beggars descrip- 
tion; suffice it to say, it was sufficient to cause tears from one at least 
“whose skin was not coloured like their own,’ and I was not ashamed to 
give vent to them.—-Stone. * 





THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, &c. 


We copy from the Pennsylvania Freeman, the following in- 
teresting letter of Mr. Whittier to the editor of that paper. 


Amesbury, Ninth month ¢4th, 1840. 
Dear Frienp,—Welcoming the “ Freeman” this morning, as I wou!d 
the familiar face of an old friend, I am induced, albeit not in the writing 
mood, to send thee a line: and thus commune in (etter as well as in spirit 
with my Pennsylvania friends. I am glad to see the details of the World’s 
Aat-alavery Convention published at length in the Freeman. The more 
I examine the proceedings of that meeting—the moral and religious 


worth, talent, rank and political inflaence combined in it—its steady, un- 
diverted attention to the one great object—the wide range of its inquiries, 
and the sober, business-like manner in which they seem to have been 
prosecuted—the more I am constrained to acknowledge, tbat it has fully 
realized my most —— expectations. How refreshing, how animating, 
has been the voice which it has sent over the waters, those of us can tell, 
who have listened unwillingly to the mutual criminations and reproaches 
of those once dear to each other as labourers in the cause of Emancipation— 
at a time, too, when, under the mighty temptation of party politics, our 
once firm and unbroken host is every where going over to the enemy. It 
has awakened new hope—a livelier faith—it has been as water in a dry 
land, as food in the wilderness, and we feel that, like the Tishbite of old, 
we can go long days in the strength thereof. 

The rejection of the women delegates from this country, however it 
may be viewed by some of our friends, seems to me to afford no just 
grounds, or even excuse, for a general and sweeping condemnation of that 
great and important meeting. Our enemies, of course, will do all in their 
power to disparage it, and counteract its influence. Let us beware how 
we aid them, Let pro-slavery editors glean nothing from anti-slavery 
journals or speeches in support of their assertion that it was a “ failure.” 
Whatever may be our opinions of the disposal of the question of women's 
rights, or of any other distinct and extraneous matter, let us see to it 
that we do not gladden the heart of the slave-holder, by depreciating and 
undervaluing its really glorious anri-staveny character. Well and fully, 
in my view, it fulfilled its great mission. The work which was given it 
to do, it has done to the uttermost. For this let us rejoice. If our friend 
Garrison could not conscientiously sit in it, he did right in holding himself 
aloof, and I respect him for it; but let him not make his own conscience 
the standard for others. Let him consider, too, whether, if the decision 
had been in accordance with his own feelings, and, contrary to the inten- 
tions of those who called the convention, and the established usage of 
European abolitionists, women had been admitted as delegates, and James 
G. Birney had felt conscientiously bound, in consequence, to withdraw 
from the meeting, together with all who agreed with him in sentiment, 
he would have treated their consciences with the respect which he now 
claims for his own, 

I have seen, in a letter written by William Howitt, (who was not, by 
the way, a member of the Convention, and who has never taken any 
especial interest in the cause of emancipation,) a singular reason assigned 
for the decision of the Convention. It is stated that the ‘* Orthodox 
Friends” of England, were unwilling to sit in convention with Lucretia 
Mott, on account of her heterodoxy! The letter entire bears evidence of 
a disaffected and bitter spirit on the part of its writer towards the Socie' 
of Friends, whose discipline and testimonies he has long since discarded. 
Who are the men, whose characters are assailed in this miserable sus- 
picion? The Sturges, Allens, Forsters, Gurneys, Alexanders, and Staceys, 
—the “ Orthodox Quakers” of England—the men who, according to the 
concurrent testimony of all, have been the very soul and sinew of the 
Anti-slavery enterprise from the outset: who, in the prosecution of their 
benevolent labours, have associated freely and unhesitatingly with all 
classes and sects in the United Kingdom ; and who were the first to wel- 
come to the warm hospitality of their families and fire-sides the philan- 
thropic and gifted stranger, not as a ‘* Hicksite Quakeress,” but as a friend 
of the perishing slave. 1 cannot, without farther and better evidence, 
credit for a moment the idea that they have made their abolitionism thus 
pitifully subservient to sectarian prejudice. 

The gifted editor of the Herald of Freedom, who was one of those who 
declined a seat in the convention, says, that “ the great mass of British 
abolitionism is more despotic, as well as more servile, than our republican 
pro-slavery !” ‘I would sooner,” he adds, “trust our enterprise in the 
bands of our pro-slavery mob, than in the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society!” I am not aware how far the “‘ pro-slavery 
mob” of Concord and vicinity has improved since 1835—when it hunted 
for the life of George Thompson, and, failing of that, seemed disposed to 
take myself and the lamented Kimball as substitutes; but really, had 
friend Rogers been, like myself, the target for its brick-bats on that occa- 
sion, he would have hardly complimented its leaders, abettors and actors, 
by representing them as more trust-worthy friends of emancipation than the 
Scobles, Prices, Sturges, Jameses, Allens and Buxtons of England. 
‘“ They have no freedom in England,” he continues, “ and how can they 
have Anti-slavery?’ Logical and convincing might this be, did not 
800,000 Facts to the contrary, in the redeemed and disenchained islands 
of the West Indies, start up before us—did not the voices of emancipated 
men, and women, and children, in those islands, rising above the roar of 
many waters, bemurmuring the “ still vexed Bermoothes,” invoke blessings 
upon the heads of the men whom our brother has termed ‘‘ despotic” and 
*¢ servile”—less worthy than our “ pro-slavery mob.” Well might that band 
of philanthropists point us to the West Indies—contrast our nicely woven 
abstractions with their glorious practice—and show us the broken chains 
and unrivetted fetters, which they have torn from the limbs of nearly one 
million of human beings, while we have been establishing a “ platform”— 
settling *‘ first principles,” and blowing up, doubtless, with much expendi- 
ture of breath, soap-bubble resolutions, which the first blast of party politics 
dissipates into thin air. The truth is, our friend Rogers has little sympathy 
with any thing staid, sober-paced, prosaic, and formula, fettered ; and we 
suppose he found’ most of our English brethren mere non-conductors of 
his fervid, imaginative, electric sparkling abolitionism. He went dreaming 
of setting a whole world free from all kinds of oppression—mental, phy- 
sical, social, religious and political ; millennial fore-shadowings fell abou 
him in his pathway across the waters: he went to receive, and in turn com~- 
municate, an enthusiasm which was to go round the world, the pharmakon 
nepenthis for all its evils—and they gave him dull reports, plans for abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, and for cotton growing in the East—passionless, and 
Jigurative only in tables of statistics, Fresh from the excitements of our 
own anti-slavery gatherings, where Greek meets Greek, and old and new 
organization, with male and female combatants, discuss “ great principles” 
—and liberate the two and a half millions of law-bound slaves by resolu- 
tions, as General Hull conquered the Canadas by proclamation—he found 
himself amidst quiet Quakers, sturdy impassive country gentlemen, be- 
gowned clergymen, and baronet M.P.’s, sitting down to the work of 


abolishing slavery, with as much coolness andimperturable self-possession, — 


as if they were en in reckoning tbe interest of the British National 
Debt. Staid philanthropists “ of ility and standing.” they wended 





their way to the convention with one fixed idea, in a methodic, business- 
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like manner, to devise ways and means for the abolition of ‘‘ negro slavery.” 
* The head and front of their ‘ assembling,’ 
Haid this extent, no more.” 

They came prepared, with statistics, reports of parliamentary committees, 
colonial laws, and such living witnesses as Sturge, Scoble, Stuart, and 
Knibb, who, not without toil and peril, bad taken the “‘ gauge and dimen- 
sions” of slavery and emancipation in the West Indies—to show that the 
particular system of gs paws called slavery, whereby one man becomes 
the absolute property of another, was an abomination which no christian 
nation, or Tarter horde even, should tolerate—not admirers of “ the largest 
liberty” as exemplified in our slavery-ridden republic, and naturally enough 
cherishing their English pride, by contrasting the 800,000 new made free- 
men of the colonies of ‘* Victoria I.) by the grace of God, Queen of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland,” with the two and a half millions chained | voTE 


in our land of democratic enlightenment, their fetters rattling to the jar of 
patriotic cannon, let off in celebration of the day on which the fathers and 
grandfathers of their masters declared ‘‘ ALL MEN BORN EQUAL ‘They came 
to welcome American abolitionists to their hearts and homes, and join them 
in promoting the extinction of chattel slavery. They did not, however, 
come prepared to adopt our new doctrines of human equality; and pro- 
bably knew little of them—our declarations, immortal in lithograph and 
satin; our “‘ platform,” on which men and women lose their distinctive 
character, and become “ souls without sex”—our long “‘ reports,” and 
indignaut “ protests”—old and new organization tactics—hair-splitting 
metaphysics of the Joseph Tracey school—poetical and rhetorical flourishes 
—transcendentalism engrafted upon puritanism ; Cousin’s “ Progress and 
Reform,” and Cromwell’s “ Sword of the Lord and of Gideon”—our dis- 
cussions of ethics, theology, politics, ‘ foreknowledge, will and fate,” 
**long drawn out,” although not always, with the ‘‘ linked sweetness” 
Milton speaks of! The faintest possible rumour of all this had alone 
reached our British fellow-labourers. They came to meet American 
abolitionists, as men altogether like themselves—intent upon the one com- 
mon object. That object they supposed might be attained without sub- 
scribing to our Yankee doctrines of equality, or sexless democracy. For 
was not Wilberforce himself a Tory? Did he not with one breath de- 
nounce the slave-trade, and with the next defend that Church Establish- 
ment which Milton, eloquently indignant in the name of his abused and 
plundered countrymen, declared had been, “ for twelve hundred years, a 
sad and doletul succession of blind guides to the souls of Englishmen, a 
wasteful band of robbers to their purses?” Was it to carry into practice 
any abstract doctrine of equality, thatthe measure of West India Emanci- 
pation received thé votes of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in parlia- 
ment? Did William 1-V. in giving his royal assent to that bill, become a 
radical democrat—a second Monsieur Egalité? And now, when members 
of the Royal Family, Lords and Knights and Right Honourables— 
England’s chivalry and her highest born, grace the platforms of Anti- 
slavery meetings, will’ Ireland find redress for her wrongs—will China, 
swallowing opium poison under the guns of the British navy, obtain a 
respite—will the starving murmur of the miserable chartist be answered 
less sternly with pistol shot and sabre cut? Not at all. It were as 
unreasonable to suppose it, as that we ourselves, by reason of our abolition- 
ism, should be found perfect patterns of consistency, meekness, self-denial, 
and kind-dealing—with no segment wanting to complete the circle of our 
perfectibility. Our British friends, I suspect, after all, upon a rigid 
scrutiny, will be found quite as consistent as ourselves. 

In making these hasty comments, I take it for granted that the editor of 
the Herald will understand that they are offered in a spirit of kindness. 
We have known each other too long and well, to permit slight differences 
of opinion to disturb our settled esteem and friendship ; or rank us in the 
number of those, who, after toiling and suffering together for years, in the 
cause of humanity, have allowed a hastily uttered word, or an honest dis- 
agreement upon topics not immediately connected with our great common 
object, to separate them from each other; and who now— 

“* Stand aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which have been rent asunder— 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But, neither rain, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that whiclr once hath been.” 

I was pleased to see, in a late number of the Freeman, an excellent letter 
upon slavery in the Methodist Church in the United States, addressed to 
a Methodist gentleman in England by our worthy friend, James C. Fuller. 
The editors of the New World, for whose talents I have a high respect, 
sometime since published in their widely circulated sheet, a severe article 
upon friend Fuller, virtually, if not in express terms, inviting outrage upon 
him on his return from Europe. His offence seems to have been, that of 
suggesting to the great champion of free principles, Daniel O'Connell, the 
expediency of addressing a letter to the Irish emigrants in this country, 
urging them to do nothing, by their votes or otherwise, to uphold and per- 
petuate the system of slavery. Is thisacrime? Is it evidence of a lack 
of patriotism, for an American citizen to ask that foreigners shall not inter- 
fere with the progress of republican principles—that the fruits of the 
Declaration of Independence may not be withheld from us by emigrants 
from despotic or monarchial governments? It would puzzle, I am per- 
suaded, even the ingenious editors of the New World to show what 
particular danger is to be apprehended from a correspondence of O’Connell 
with his late countrymen. Is he the enemy of our free institutions? Ask 
Sir Robert Peel, ask the Duke of Wellington, or that tory portion of par- 
liament before whose Shrinking eyes he has so often flared the truths of 
our glorious Declaration. Is it likely that he will advise our Irish-born 
population to assail our liberties, and build up in this country the despot- 
ism which they fled from, and which he is so stoutly ppling with ? but, 
if friend Fuller’s offence be held as unpardonable, A bs will be done with 
one Tnomas JEFFERSON, a man of some note in his day, who wrote a letter 
to Dr. Price of London, urging him to send his pamphlets on slavery (as 
** incendiary” as O’Connell’s,) to the young men of William and Mar 8 
College in Virginia? Thomas Jefferson sleeps in the shadows of his 
Monticello ; he cannot be lynched with friend Fuller, but it is not too late 
for modern patriotism to burn him in effigy. 

Ifhave little that is new to communicate in regard to the anti-slavery 

The Societies here are by no means so active as 


; sagtne in this region. 
‘formerly ; but the anti-slavery feeling (somewhat diluted I admit,) has 
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become pretty generally diffused through the community. In the present 
mad whirlwind of party excitement, however, its voice, I fear, will 

scarcely heard, or its influence felt. Party has, in a great measure, ceased 
to fear us. Politicians count upon our votes for slavery-pledged candidates 
with entire confidence. Amos Kendall appeals to the democratic abolition- 
ists of New England to support the author of the veto pledge, and they 
will do it. Webster pledges to Preston and his southern friends, at the 
Alexandria slave market, the whig abolitionists of New England in defence 
of “« the domestic institutions of the south,” and his pledge will be redeemed. 
As for Massachusetts, neither old nor new organization will be able to 
hold back their members from the ranks of party. Here and there only 
will be found a man unwilling to be collared and handed over to the keep- 
ing of party managers, numbered and labelled, “‘ coop ror A PRO-SLAVERY 


I notice with pleasure that thou art able to devote a considerable portion 
of thy time to lectures and discussions in the country, and that our friends 
in the city and adjoining counties, do not ‘‘ omit the assembling of them- 
selves together,” as unhappily the “‘ manner” of too many is, at the present 
time. Incapacitated as I have heen, owing to protracted ill health, for 
active mental or physical exertion, for some months past, I can do little 
more than cheer on and encourage those who, like thyself, are yet able to 
“ carry the battle to the gate.” Will ye do anything in the way of 
petitions this season? Or will those who vote for slavery at the com- 
ing elections think it unavisable to petition against it? Viewing, as 
they now do, their National Bank and Treasury matters as of vastly 
more importance than the abolition of slavery, will they not, on the 
whole, think it expedient to embarrass Congress, while engaged in 
settling these profoundly important concerns, with these troublesome 
and unwelcome petitions? Most probably—and satisfy their consciences 
by deploring, in anti-slavery conventions and monthly concerts, the ‘ sin 
of our southern brethren,” in the weak utterance of a faith dying for 
lack of works. ‘‘ Sins of our southern brethren !”—yes, friends, it is 
a sin,—monstrous and abhorred of humanity the world over. What, then, 
are we who prostitute our glorious rights of freedom and citizenship to 
strengthen and perpetuate it? Slavery in the district of Columbia, and 
Florida, and the domestic slave-trade, stand or fall with the votes of the 
north. Here Congress, with its majority of free-state members, has the 
constitutional power to legislate—and it has legislated—but, thus far, always 
on the side of slavery. ‘I'he sin of that slavery and that slave-trade is our 
own. While we neglect to use our best exertions for its abolition, we are 
condemned out of our own mouths. But what shall be said of us, if, while 
our lips are eloquent with professed abhorrence of it, we vote for those 
who stand trebly pledged to sustain it! So fatally inconsistent—and pre- 
senting in ourselves such a manifest solecism—what virtue will there be 
in our solemn ‘‘ appeals to our southern brethren,” our prayerful wrest- 
lings, our ‘* moral suasion!” Has it not been said of old time—that 
‘the hope of the hypocrite shall perish?” I have strong faith in the 
efficacy of moral power, wielded by pure hands. The testimony of 
John Woolman—to outward seeming, one of the weak and poor of 
this world—what a potency was there in it! The humble and self-abased 
instrument now rests from his labours—but that testimony still lives 
—its holy mission not yet accomplished—for it was the testimony of a 
spotless life—e living epistle of charity, love and obedience,—all men 
recognizing its unsullied truthfulness and beauty. The ‘ moral suasion” 
of such a man is as the power of God,—the christian’s ‘‘ unresistible 
might of weakness,” stronger than “ the blasts of the terrible ones, which 
are as 4 storm against the wall.” Let us then endeavour to “ wash our 
hands in innocency” of any voluntary participation in the evil we de- 
precate—let us do so at any sacrifice, and against the strongest tempta- 
tion, and then may we hope that the blessing of the all merciful Father 
of mankind will attend our efforts, and the redemption of millions of 
our countrymen from the manifold ills of slavery—the oppressor from 
his sin, and the oppressed from his suffering—bear witness to the holy 
and regenerating influences of the Trurir in purity and love. 

Ever, and affectionately thy friend, 

Joun G. Wurrtirr. 





BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS. THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIA‘ION,. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


S1r,— When Colonel Skerrett had an interview withsome gentle- 
men at the office of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
1 believe he confessed that my account of the cruelties inflicted on 
their slaves by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association was cor- 
rect ; and that several individuals then in London could confirm 
it. The above gentlemen, therefore, would doubtless be somewhat 
surprised at the tenor of the colonel’s. communication inserted 
in your last Reporter.’ He first admits verbally that such 
atrocities have really been perpetuated; then in writing he assures 
the world, that the conduct of the very directors, so practising or 
authorizing them, had been remarkable for its humanity and 
liberality, throughout the whole course of his administration as 
chief commissioner at Gongo Soco. Surely there is some little 
inconsistency here, or the said directors are most extrao 
men ; at one period just and benevolent, at another hard-h 
selfish, uncharitable, and merciless. nee 

The colonel further affirms, that “the association resolved and 
determined that every slave-child born from the commencement, 
and thenceforward, was to be free from its birth, many of them 
now being from twelve to fourteen years of age ;” but that “he is 
entirely ignorant whether they have ever been made acquainted 
with their freedom.” 

If, as chief commissioner, the colonel did not make them and their 

arents acquainted with their freedom, the moment he received 
instructions from the board of directors in London to that effect, 
then he neither performed his duty, nor satisfied his own sensitive 
and philanthropic conscience on the subject ; because, after having 








obtained their emancipation, he left them in slavery, not only 
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during his superintendence, but at his departure, and ever since 
her such order from the directors has ever been proclaimed. 

The colonel’s reason for thus gy a his duty, and sacri- 
ficing the gratification of his own gs, is somewhat singular. 
He says “he considered it not only prudent, but humane, to leave 
the infant of the establishment in ignorance of the blessing 
they were incompetent to appreciate, unless the parents likewise 
were to enjoy the same blessing,” because “they might have 
availed themselves of it in a manner highly prejudicial to the | 
comfort and authority of their less fortunate parents.” Now the. 
very reverse of this always occurs. The momenta child is freed | 
from slavery, not only the offspring, but the parents consider 
themselves raised several degrees in the scale of human nature, 
and this sentiment insures the utmost steadiness and regularity. 
As a proof of this, the colonel, when speaking of those who were 
emancipated, observes, “that they became, if possible, more 
zealous in their duties and attachments, generously remaining on 
very trifling wages, rather than leave their benefactors, though 
qualified to obtain higher wages elsewhere. They were likewise 
actuated by a generous desire to encourage the emancipation of 
their comrades, by a continuance of that conduct which had se- | 
cured their own. No assumption of superiority, no symptoms of 
pride were visible. In all things they were modest, grateful, and | 
obedient, advancing in respectability till the hour of his departure.” 
Here, then,{with all these proofs, without an exception, of the bene- 
ficial results of freedom, the colonel leaves the infants and their | 

mts in ignorance that they, the children, had been emanci- 
pated, lest the knowledge of it should be productive of evil 
consequences ! 

As a proof how little it was ever intended that the children 
should be freed at birth, I will here state, that one of the colonel’s 
nephews having a mulatto child affiliated on him by a black slave, 
he was forced to pay—and therefore the association received from 
him, as breeders and sellers of slaves—a certain sum for its emanci- 
pation, or the child would have remained in fetters ; as is the case 
with several on the estate, though proceeding from chief com- 
missioners, &c. &c. 

T have already said, that I do}not desire to call in question the 
conduct of any officer. connected with the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association, beyond that of the present chief commissioner 
and directors. I am obliged to implicate them, or I could not have 
exposed thesystem. One question, however, I will take the liberty 
to ask Colonel Skerrett, although he is, of course, not forced 
to answer it. How happened it, that, with the heavy obligations 
due to the colonel for his exemplary administration, and with the | 
most ardent desire on his part, and on the ing of the directors at | 

e slaves, and to render | 
them all comfortable, contented, and happy, that the said directors | 
did not renew his 1 at the expiration of its term ; but, | 
on the contrary, levied, as I have been informed, a heavy fine 


| 





j 
| 





is grown feeble, we know not ; but certainly some member or other 
of it is much more frequently coming before the public. It is not a 
month ago since we met with Mr. Morson ; and, for nearly a fort- 
night, there has been lying on our table the hlet of Mr, Greg. 
Thi gentleman, indeed, introduces himself under somewhat of a 
disguise. He entitles his pamphlet Past and present efforts for 
the extinction of the African slave-trade ; and he devotes the first 
and second parts of it to lamentations over the actual failure of Mr. 
Wilberforce, and the coming failure of Sir Fowell Buxton. All 
this, however, is nothing but a ruse de guerre, a mask for his 
battery. He really comes forth as a West Indian, to swell the 
clamour for immigration, to which subject his third part is 
entirely devoted. He brings his argument to bear in three formal 
propositions. 

“ 1.—The only effectual way to suppress the African slave-trade is to 
extinguish the demand for slaves. 

‘ [1—The only sure way to extinguish the demand for slaves, is to pro- 
cure the abolition of slavery in all slave-holding countries. 

“11{.—The abolition of slavery by the present slave-holding countries: 
can only be accomplisbed, by proving to them erperimentally that slavery 
is an expensive and unwise system; and that the produce of free is 
cheaper than that of compulsory, labour.”—pp. 58, 59. 


With respect to the first two of these propositions we shall not 
ick a quarrel with the author ; but we are far from agreeing with 
him in the last. For an authority we will quote one which Mr. 
Greg will certainly not depreciate, from the twenty-ninth pose of 
the pamphlet before us ; where, in relation to Sir T. F. Buxton’s 
use of the same principle, it is said, “ Mr. Buxton will find him- 
self mistaken. Both with civilised and savage men, much more 
is requisite to induce them to pursue any proposed course, 
than merely to show them that it is their interest to do so.” 
But to let this pass. Mr. Greg’s desire, he says, is to make the 
produce of free-labour in the West Indies cheaper than that of 
slave-labour; and his method of accomplishing it is “a large 
immigration of labourers.” We must say a word on both. 
Without charging Mr. Greg with insincerity, we demur to his 
accuracy when he states his object to be the making of free-labour 
produce cheaper than that of slave-labour. If we understand it 
rightly, it is rather to make the produce of the British West 
Indies cheaper than that of the foreign colonies in the same region. 
His view clearly extends no further. But this is not the same 
thing as making the produce of free-labour cheaper than that of 


slave-labour. These two kinds of labour exist in other parts of 


the world besides the West Indies, and their relative economy 
in that region is not to be taken as determining it in other regions. 
A fallacious conclusion results from this way of putting the 
case ; namely, that, because free sugar from the British West In- 
dies is dearer than slave sugar from Cuba, therefore free labour is 
as yet dearer than slave labour all round the world. The fact is 
quite the reverse. The sugars of Manilla, Siam, and Bengal are 











upon his sureties, for the breach or the non-performance of a. free produce, and they are made quite as cheap as those of Cuba 
portion of the terms of his agreement, entered into when he was or Puerto Rico. Free sugar in the British West Indies is dearer 
appointed ? ; than slave sugar in the foreign West Indies, not because free 

know the history of every transaction relating to the opera- labour is dearer than slave labour—which it is not—but because 
tions and arrangements of Gongo Soco, from the moment that sugar is made in the British West Indies under circumstances 
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property passed into the §possession of the association; but an! 
exposition of it would be superfluous on the present occasion. I | 
will, however, state what I have recently learned ; namely, that, | 
after frequent deliberations at the board, the directors have come to | 
the conclusion, that, when the shareholders call a special general | 
meeting, to take into consideration what has recently been laid 
before the public, they may possibly be dismissed, and others 
appointed; and have agreed that, if Colonel Skerrett would 
undertake their defence, they would use their influence with their 
successors to get him re-appointed chief commissioner. 

What appears to me unaccountable is, that, although the share- 
holders must individually have known, for months past, the very 
serious situation they have been placed in as shareholders, and the 
odium that must have attached itself to them in consequence of 
the cruelties exercised towards their slaves, by the authority 
of their dirzctors and chief commissioner ; yet, up to the present , 
time, no one has considered it his duty, or seems to have 
indicated the least inclination, to call a special general meeting, in 
order that he might obtain needful information on so important a 
subject This apparent indifference must certainly induce a 

neral belief in the minds of the community, that the share-— 

olders approve of the conduct and proceedings of the directors 
and the chief commissioner from the very period of the formation 
of the association, in 1825, a year after the law declared the pur- 
chase of every separate slave a felony. 

In an early article, I shall give an exposition of the killing and 
slaying of one of the slaves of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association, which the late superintendent of the slaves called my 
attention to in his last communication. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
19th January, 1841. F. A. KEntisH, 


IMMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


THERE is noning more marvellous to us, in the present pro- 
eedings of the West India body, than their incessant appeals to 
the public. These gentlemen have been accustomed to manage 
their affairs in a very different manner. They have hitherto 
gare had the ear of the Faia pai ‘and have prevailed to 

he attainment of their ends, by influential whispers in the 
cabinet. Whether the private influence of the West India party 


which artificially enhance its price, and for no reason besides. 
We protest, therefore, against the relative prices of British and 
foreign West India sugar being taken as a standard of the eco- 
nomy respectively of free and slave labour. 

If, moreovér, it is clear, on the one hand, that Mr. Greg wishes 
no more than to make British West India sugars cheaper than 
foreign, we must be permitted to question whether he really 
wishes this. We will simply ask him the question, and request 
him to give us a direct answer. Cuba sugars are offered 


_at 20s, to 22s. per cwt. Does Mr. Greg wish that the market 
price of British West India sugar should be lower than 


this? We surmise not. But we will wait for his answer. 

Let us suppose, however, that this writer really does wish to 
reduce to such an amount the market price of British West India 
sugar, by what means would he seek the end? He tells us, by 
“a large immigration of labourers.”” How is this to operate ? 
Mr. Greg has the candour to avow that it is by a reduction of 
wages. “The scarcity of labour has made wages inordinatel 
high in the West Indies,” says he; and he adds, that the evil 
“clearly points to its natural and casy cure.”—p. 81. Now 
plantation daily wages in the West Indies range from 44d. to 
1s. 6d. sterling; and Mr. Greg has the heart to think this too 
high, and to call for “ a large immigration to reduce it!” But, if 
daily wages be too high, the masters have an easy mode of reduc- 


‘ing it, by employing task work. To a considerable extent this 


has been done ; and the result is, that every species of labour is 
done cheaper by task work under freedom, t it was under 
slavery. Instead of paying more for free labour than they did 
| for slave labour, the planters are paying less. It is a pure fiction 
, to allege the contrary. If they now want emigration that they 
‘may reduce wages, it is not because labour is made dearer by 
freedom, but because they cherish an unbridled avarice and 
| cupidity. 
Lo go a step further, however, with the writer before us. Sup- 
ose wages were reduced, and sugar made at less cost in 
T eitvadels than in Cuba; would this demonstrate the superior 
cheapness of free labour? Clearly not. That is to be 
demonstrated, not by what sugar costs the producer, but 
by what it costs the purchaser, Now, there are two circum- 
tances which, at the present moment, prevent British sugar from 
i being sold cheap, at however small a cost it may have been 
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produced. The first is, that the demand in the English market 
very much exceeds the supply ;_the second, that a emg: ger of 
that market is given to the British producer. Hence, if sugar 
were made in Jamaica cheaper than it is in Cuba, it would, never- 
theless, not be sold cheaper, because the monopoly always secures 
for British sugars in the English market a higher price than 
foreign. ‘The experimental proof of the superior cheapness of free 
labour, which Mr. Greg would seem so ardently to long after, in 
order to give the death-blow to slavery and the African slave- 
trade, cannot be afforded by any amount of immigration to the 
West Indies. 

This conclusion being so plain, and so often stated, it is difficult 
to believe that it is not very well understood by the West Indians 
themselves. And, if what they profess isnot the real object of 
their immigration zeal, it may be asked by what other they may 
be conceived to be actuated. Without assigning a motive, we 
will only adduce Mr. Greg's statement (p. ee of the cost of 
sugar making. AJl charges paid, but exclusive of duty, he thinks 
the cost of sugar from British Guiana may be 29s. to 35s. per 
ewt.; from Trinidad 35s. to 38s. ; from Jamaica, and other of the 
West India islands, 35s. to 41s. Let us take the average, which 
is about 35s. Now sugar has fora long time been selling at an 
average of 55s. per cwt.; so that, by Mr. Greg’s own showing, 
which is far below the truth, the producers of sugar have been 
realizing a clear profit of 20s. per cwt., or more than fifty per 
cent. on the entire cost of the article. It is go wonder they want 
“a large immigration of labourers !” Fs 


oe 





BARBADOS GAGGING ACT. 


To the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The humble memorial of Samuel Jackman Prescod, of the 
island of Barbados, in the West Indies , 


Sheweth, 


Tuat, in the report of a select committee of the council and 
assembly on your lordship’s despateh of 26th June last, to his 
Excellency the governor general, on the subject of the act to re- 
gulate the emigration of labourers from this island, &c., the com- 
mittee state, in reference to your lordship’s objections to the third 
clause of the said act, that it ‘* was neither intended, nor carried 
into effect, in any other spirit than the one recommended by your 
lordship.” 

That, as this statement is a virtual denial of the truth of the 
allegations contained in the address to her Majesty, and the peti- 
tions to the two houses of parliament, got up at a public meeting 
in April last, at which your memorialist presided as chairman ; 
and as your memorialist, moreover, finds himself individually 
alluded to, in this report of the select committee, as “the most 
clamorous adviser” of “the seve pa’ id and his words and con- 
duct misrepresented and distorted ; he humbly and respectfully 
avails himself of this constitutional means, to bring your lordship 
acquainted with the following facts illustrative of the “ spirit” 
in which the said act has been, and is yet being “carried into 
effect,” by the magistrates and others in authority. 

1. On the 6th of April, by adjournment from 30th of March, 
Thomas Day, emi t agent for British Guiana, was convicted 
before police magistrate Applewhaite, of St. Phillip parish, in the 
extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for acting 
as such agent. The Assistant Court of Appeal reduced the fine to 
£25, which, on Mr. Day’s further appeal to the Court of Error, 
composed of the governor aud council, was confirmed by that 
court. It was not stated in the c , nor shown in evidence, that 
any particular person or persons been contracted with, enticed, 
or persuaded by defendant to leave the island; but simply that 
he had acted, and was acting, as an emigrant agent. And neither 
before the magistrate in the first instance, nor on either of the sub- 
sequent appeals, was it shown in evidence that he had “ promoted 
his object by falsehood or fraud.” 

2. On the 2nd of April, Mrs. Jane Dayrell, a poor widow 
woman of Bridgetown, was summoned before the police magis- 
trates of the town for a breach of the act ; one of the said magis- 
trates, in passing the street, having overheard her jocularly recom- 
mending a labourer, who had asked her an exorbitant price for a 
bundle of fuel, to go to Demerara, where he would make a better 
living. After a week’s adjournment of this case, it was dis- 
missed for want of sufficient evidence to convict. One of the 
magistrates (as Mrs. Dayrell informed your memorialist in a letter 
which was published at the time) holding out a threat to her 
that they would bear the charge in mind if she ever appeared 
before them again for the slightest offence. 

3. On the 18th of May, Thomas Day was a second time con- 
victed by police magistrate Applewhaite, on a similar general and 
vague charge as in the former case. Neither falsehood nor 
fraud was shown in evidence. The penalty imposed was the 
extreme one of six months’ imprisonment, to which the magis- 
trate observed hard labour would have been added but for 
the apparent delicate health of defendant. The assistant Court 
of Appeal, without entering into the merits of the case, quashed 
the proceedings, on account of the magistrate’s refusal to furnish 
appellant, on ead a certified copy of proceedings, agreeably to 


_a rule of that court. 





4. On the same day, (18th of May) John Thomas 


shop-keeper in the , examined as a witness in the prece 
case, was convicted by the same magistrate in the extreme pet 


c eh or rae months’ imprisonment, for ai and het ee 

r. Vay m cy. It was shown in evidence, t . 

Brown had served lsbouvers in the parish about to emigrate with 

provisions from his shop, by order of Mr. Day, taken the bag- 
e of me yr to town, whence they embarked for Briti 

na. e Assistant Court of ‘Appeal severiea this judgment 

on Mr. Brown’s appeal. — 

5. On the 8th of June, Cadwallader Redman was convicted by 
police m rate Bascom, of St. Andrew parish, in the extreme 
penalty of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for a breach of 
the act, the charge and conviction resting on his having solicited 
a la g man, some time in March, to accompany him to 
Demerara (whither he was himself about to emigrate as an over- 
seer), in the capacity of a servant ; and also on the frequency of 
his absence from his parish, which the magistrate thought sus- 
picious. The Assistant Court of Appeal reversed this decision on 
the 20th, after Redman had suffered twelve days’ incarceration for 
want of bail pending the appeal. 

6. On the same day, (8th of June) W. C. Hopp was convicted 
by the same magistrate, in the extreme penalty of £50. or three 
months’ imprisonment, for acting as emigrant agent. Defendant 
admitted that he was a salaried agent, but it was not shown in 
evidence that he was “ promoting his object by falsehood or 
fraud.” The Assistant Court of Appel diminished the fine to £25, 
and otherwise confirmed the decision of the magistrate. 

7. On the 6th of October, E. C. Whitlock, a planter from 
Demerara, was convicted by police magistrate Scantlebury, of 
Speights town, in the extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ 
imprisonment, for a breach of the act. There was a written 
statement in the island, signed by five or six labourers whom 
defendant had already sent to Demerara, complaining of dis- 
appointment and deception on his part: this paper was not pro- 
duced, and neither falsehood nor-fraud appeared in evidence 
against him. He appealed, but left the island before the case was 
heard, and the Assistant Court of Appeal confirmed the decision 
of the magistrate, on his non-appearance in court to prosecute his 


appeal. 

fn review of these cases, your memorialist respect- 
fully to call your lordship’s attention to the following cir- 
cumstances :—First, That in all of them, (except No. 2, in 
which there was no conviction,) the extreme penalty of the law 
was invariably imposed by the convicting magistrates :—Secondly, 
that in none of them did it appear in evidence that the party had 
“promoted his object by falsehood or fraud :’—Thirdly, that 

essrs. Applewhaite fee f Bascom, the convicting istrates in 
cases 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are members of assembly, and therefore 
competent to know the “ spirit” in which the act was “intended :” 
—Fourthly, that Mr. Bascom, if not Mr. Applewhaite also, was 
upon the select committee to report on your lordship’s despatch ; 
and, as senior member of the committee of the House, is officially 
reported in the minutes of 15th September, published in the 
official gazette of 31st October, as the member by whom the report 
was brought up :—And fifthly and lastly, that the governor and 
council, sitting as a court of error, finally disposed of the case No, 
1, y confirming the decision of the assistant court of appeal. 

our memorialist trusts that he has already made out his case, 
and clearly shown, in the preceding statement of facts which can- 
not be controverted, that the said act has been “ carried into effect 
in another spirit than the one recommended by your lordship,’ 
if the following passage from your lordship’s despatch of the 26th 
of June aforesaid, be understood as conveying your lordship’s 
recommendations ; namely——“ If an emigrant agent be defined 
to be a person who, for hire or other emolument, is employed to 
induce labourers or artificers to emigrate from Barbados, I shall 
not object to such a person being subjected to moderate penalties, 
for promoting his object by falsehood or fraud.” On the con a 
it will be seen by the above cited cases, and the documents in t 
srhjoined appendix to which your lordship’s attention is 
fully directed, that this act has, in very fact, been all along con- 
strued and extended, as your lordship apprehended it might be, 
“to the infliction of very severe punishments on any person found 
recommending or assisting any other person, being a labourer or’ 
artificer, to leave the island of Barbados.” And the governor and 
council in their judicial capacity, and members of the house of 
assembly in their capacity of magistrates, having been parties in 
so construing and extending it, your memorialist is fairly war- 
ranted in inferring, that, in their legislative capacity, they so in- 
tended it. 

Your memorialist would further tfully call your lord- 
ship’s attention to the second clause of the amendment act, which 
has been passed by the legislature to meet your lordship’s ahs. 
tions to the original act. In that clause, the mere acting as an 
emigrant agent without the sanction of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, is declared to be unlawful, such agency being altogether 
undefined. And although the grammatical construction of the 
clause would seem to confine the penalty to those persons onl is 
and their abettors, who “for hire or other emolument,” 
“ promote their object by falsehood or fraud”—yet this being pre- 
cisely the construction of the third clause of the original act, the 
abuses of which your lordship has seen in the above cited cases, 
your memorialist, and other friends of civil liberty in the island, 
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are reasonably apprehensive that this said second clause of the 
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amendment act will be open to similar abuse, and the very evil | ERRATA ug 
pg it is one lordship’s aim to prevent be carried out into In the list of donations and subscriptions published in our last. 
And in evidence that this apprehension is not without founda-| Cambridge. 
tion in fact, your memorialist begs to state for $a lordship’s infor- For James Golshead, jun, read James Gotshed, jun. 
mation, that, since the passing of the said act, five convictions have _ “* James Kitter “ James Nutter 
taken place, in not one of which has it been clearly shown in evi-| Liskeard. . 
dence, that the party convicted was receiving “hire or other L pi valid a Allen “ Miss Allen 
it ; + > a 
semen 9.004 promoted his object by hood or fraud.” Samuel Southall Eee ha 6 @ 0 
1. William Morris, convicted on the 12th of October, by Alex- oo Sharples * Don, 8 6 0 
ander H. Morris, police magistrate, and member of . assembly for haan Society, per ditto * "25 00 
St. Lucy’s parish, in the extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ | Taunton. 


imprisonment, for a breach of the act. Proceedings quashed b 
assistant court of appeal, on account of the magistrate’s withhold- 
ing certified copy from appellant; Morris having in the mean 
while suffered eleven days’ imprisonment, for want of bail pending 
his appeal. Morris says that having gone to the magistrate’s 
office to get a certificate to emigrate, he was put upon his trial as 
an agent, without notice or previous summons.  - 

2. George Leacock, convicted by the same magistrate on the 
15th of October, also in the extreme penalty of £50, or three 
months’ imprisonment. Proceedings also quashed, as in the pre- 
ceding case, by the assistant court of appeal, after Leacock had 
suffered nine days’ imprisonment for want of bail. ne 

3. Thomas Day, convicted by the police magistrates of Bridge- 
town, on the 4th of November instant, in the extreme penalty of 
£50, or three months’ imprisonment, defendant admitting that 
he was acting as an emigrant agent. The appeal in this case fs 
still pending. 

4, Cudjoe Rowe, convicted by police magistrate Alexander H. 
Morris, on the 3rd of November instant, in the extreme penalty 
of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for a breach of the act, 
and conviction confirmed by the Assistant Court of Appeal, on the 
9th. Has further dencdled to the Court of Error, but meanwhile 
suffers imprisonment for want of bail to await his appeal. 

5. George Leacock, (the same as in case 2,) again convicted 
by police magistrate Alexander H. Morris, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber instant, in the extreme penalty of 50, or three months’ im- 
prisonment, for a breach of the act, fhe charge, witnesses, and 
matter in evidence, being with little variation, the same as in the 
former case, the proceedings in which were quashed by the assis- 
tant court of appeal, on the 24th of October ; the informers in 
the two cases being different. The assistant court of appeal re- 
the mean- 
while suffered twelve days’ imprisonment for want of bail. 

Your lordship is respectfully referred to the proceedings before 
the magistrate in this case ; in which it will be seen, that all the 
witnesses who speak to time refer vaguely to a period * about 
three weeks ago,” “a few Sundays ago,” “near or about four 
weeks ago,” and “about a month ago.” ‘This case was heard 
on the 7th of November, and Leacock had remained in gaol 
oe he appeal in the former case, from the 15th to the 24th 
of October, when the a was determined ; only a fortnight 
having elapsed between his liberation from prison in the one case, 
and his conviction and imprisonment in the other. 

Your memorialist respectfully and earnestly entreats your lord- 
ship’s particular attention to this case, inasmuch as it clearly and 
conclusively evidences great danger to result, in the present 


_ state of affairs, to the civil liberty of her Majesty’s subjects of poor 


condition in this island, and to the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the island, from any law, however plausibly worded, to restrict 
them in the free exercise of their undoubted right to carry their 
labour to another colony. 

In the above cited cases of conviction under the amendment act, 
the one No. 3 excepted, the partieson whom the extreme fine of 
£50 has been imposed, with the alternative of three months’ im- 
prisonment, are of the labouring classes, and without any ostensible 
property, save the clothes on their back, and, it may be, a few 
mean articles of household furniture. And in the case of Cudjoe 
Rowe, (No. 4,) whose conviction had been confirmed by the assis- 
tant court of appeal, and who is still suffering imprisonment 

nding his further appeal to the court of error, which may not 
fold for another month, your lordship will perceive, by the copy 
of certified proceedings before the magistrate in the first instance, 
the amount of guilt which the magistrate and the assistant court 
of appeal consider, in the case of a poor labouring man, worthy 
of punishment under the said amendment act, by a fine of £50, or 
three months’ imprisonment amongst felons. 

That your memorialist has no other object in addressing this 
memorial to your lordship, than to bring your cgaw acquainted 
with the facts herein stated, with which your lordship may not 
otherwise be made acquainted, and thus to enable your lordship 
and her Majesty’s government to come to a just decision. 

And your memorialist respectfully entreats your sage to 
take this memorial, with a copy of which his Excellency will be 
furnished, his information, and the facts herein stated, into deli- 
berate consideration, in connexion with the Amendment Act, and 
the report of the select committee aforesaid, and advise her Macey 
to disallow the said Amendment Act, and the original act of the 
21st of March ; and also to institute an inquiry into the general 
state of laws which affect the labouring classes of this island, and 
their administration by the local magistrates and others in autho- 
rity. And your memorialist will ever pray, &c. &c. 


S. J. Prescop, 
Barbados, Nov. 21st, 1840. 
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Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER, our readers will be gratified to learn, has 
arrived safely from his anti-slavery journey in Spain. An inter- 
esting communication from him may be expected in our next. 








WE learn with pleasure, by the papers, that Mr. Birney has 
arrived in safety at New York. A special meeting of the New 
York City Anti-slavery Society was to be held on the 12th of 
December, when he would give some account of the proceedings 
connected with his visit to this country. 





We have been informed that Mr, Alexander Barclay, a member 
of the Jamaica House of Assembly, is in this country, and in 
communication with Her Majesty’s government respecting the 
emigration of Africans from Sierra Leone to the West Indies. It 


is added by our informant, that Mr. Barclay is about to proceed 
to Sierra Leone, under the sanction of the colonial office, with a 


view to carry this measure into effect. We shall return to this 
very important subject in our next. 





Mr, Kenrisu, in a letter which we insert to-day, has thrown 
some valuable light on the communication of Colonel Skerrett, in 
our last. Certainly the directors of the Imperial Brazilian seem 
to be wise in their generation. They are anticipating the calling 
of a special general meeting of the shareholders, and the loss 
of office, with a vote of censure ; and they are making provision for 
the worst. But are they sure that this is the worst that will 
happen to them, unless they relinquish their illegal grasp of more 
than four hundred of their fellow-creatures? Colonel Skerrett’s 
testimony to their purchase of slaves may do more to convict them 
as felons in a court of law, — all his protestations of their hu- 
manity can do to exculpate them. 
But a word to the serahiileth, some of whom have publicly 
claimed to be, and doubtless are, “ liberal and christian men.” In 
common with Mr. Kentish, we do feel surprised that none of 
them have yet taken any measures for calling a special general 
meeting, on this heart-rending subject. Does the recollection sit 
so lightly on them, that they are implicated in the commission of 
several hundred felonious breaches of English law ; that they are 
the real purchasers and holders of more than four hundred of 
their fellow-creatures as slaves, who are daily flogged by their 
authority, and by whose slow murder they are to be enriched ? 
Every shareholder is as responsible to God, to man, and to his own 
conscience, as if all this were done with his own hand. Do 


“liberal and christian men” need to be told this twice ? 


Tue following curious letter has been handed to us for publication. 
It is from General Harrison, the president elect of the American 
Union, and is in reply to a letter addressed to him on the 2nd of 
September last, by Messrs. Tappan, Leavitt, and Dresser, on the 


: f slavery. 
subject of slavery Cincinnati, Oct. 2nd, 1840. 


Guyttemen,—Your kind letter of the 21st ultimo, came duly to 
hand. The subject on which you address me, I look upon as one 
of the greatest importance to the people of this country, though I 
have generally refused to answer the numerous queries addressed to 
me, generally from my political enemies, knowing they have in- 
tended to injure me with the south. In my letter, however, to judge 


Morris of Massachusetts, which he had the kd to use in any 
except to publish, 1 expressly state 
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ay views on the abolition qu re I 
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and that I have seen no reason to change my views on the subject 
since. And I will now further state, that I believe Congress has 
full and complete power to legislate on all subjects relating to 
the district of Columbia, and should use that power by abolishing 
slavery in the district. And although Congress, perhaps, has no 
power to interfere with slavery in the several states, yet so 
anxious am I to see this immense evil put down, that I would 
willingly sign a bill, should one pass Congress, appropriating all 
the surplus revenue for the purpose of purchasing the slaves, or 
for indemnifying the states that pvart g voluntarily abolish the 
system. ‘he appropriating the surplus revenue for this purpose 
is no new idea with me. It is one I have long entertained, and 
have more than once so expressed myself, at hope yet to live 
to see so desirable an object accomplished. : 

You are aware, gentlemen, that this is a delicate subject for the 
peace of the south, and, whatever is done, should be done with 
much caution. You probably have seen my letter to Mr. Lyons, 
of Virginia. You will, of course, know what kind of estimate to 
ace upon that, written as it was to a southern man, and a slave- 

older. I have refused, gentlemen, to make promises or pledges to 
any great extent during this canvass ; but asthe great contest is so 
near at hand, I have no hesitation in deelaring the above as my 
sincere sentiments, and hope you will find them to accord, at least 
in part, with your own. 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Harrison. 


Tue President’s message contains a reference to what has been 
done on the part of the United States for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade under its flag. The naval force employed for 
this purpose has consisted of two vessels, a brig and a schooner ; 
and “ the apprehension of their presence,” Mr. Van Buren com- 
placently tells us, “ has, in a great degree, arrested the prostitu- 
tion of the American ee to this inhuman purpose,” along the 
whole coast of Africa! Prodigious! The terror of the American 
navy must be marvellous indeed. This boast, however, is evi- 
dently designed to cover the fact, that these tremendous vessels 
have done nothing, but cruised about “ till the commencement of 
the rainy season,” and then “ returned to the United States for 
supplies.” What, indeed, could such a paltry force be expected 
to do, when both the brig and the schooner are commanded by 
the sons of southern slave-holders ? 

The President makes parade of a suggestion for — the 
citizens of the United States from all traffic with the slave-facto- 
ries on the African coast. No doubt this would be useful, if it 
could be effected ; but what would such a prohibition be, more 
than waste paper! We subjoin the following remarks from the 
Morning Chronicle :— 


While slavery continues, there can be little hope of the destruction 
of the trade. Nor can we perceive any solid basis for Mr. Van Buren’s 
boast, on behalf of the Americans, that they were the first to declare it 
piracy. Considering how fast slaves are bred in the United States, the 
abolition of the African trade was a cheap philanthropy. The home 
manufacture is adequate to the consumption. Those who can sell their 
own offspring, have little occasion for foreign supplies. They are in a 
condition to become exporters, rather than importers, of the human com- 
modity. The slave-trade with which Congress should grapple is carried 
on within its own territories: the traffic between state and state. A 
vigorous effort to put this down would be a far better pledge of sincerity 
and earnestness, than any number of frigates stationed off the African 
coast. Each State may be supreme within its own boundaries; but the 
roads are under the control of Congress. The mail runs on Sundays in 
spite of Boston sabbatarianism. A free transit should be made the transit 
only of freemen. If every single state be independent enough of the 
Union to violate within its boundaries the first principle of the American 
constitution, its power need not extend one inch beyond. Its own slaves 
should satisfy its own slavism. To this restriction Congress is perfectly 
competent. The internal regulation may be left sacred to the state sove- 
reignty, and yet the home trade between the states proscribed. Why 
does not Congress attempt this? And why prolong so gross an infraction 
of the solemn document, and great charter of human right under which 

it exists, as is afforded by the existence of slavery in the district of 
Columbia? There at least, Congress is omnipotent. There, its real 
disposition is manifested, and its example given to the different States 
with all the moral power of nationality. And Columbia, the sacred 
ground of the American constitution, isa slave state. - - 





WE are sorry to find the island of St. Christopher in a disturbed 
state. Till lately it was eminently peaceful and prosperous ; but 
the avarice of the planters has led them to introduce the Jamaica 
rent system, by which the otherwise contented labourers have 
been universally disgusted. They are endeavouring to leave the 
island in swarms, as their only refuge from this causeless and 
wicked system of oppression, 





Mr. Scostz has put into our hands the following extracts of pri- 
vate letters from Demerara, from a gentleman of high respect- 
ability. They will be read with much interest. As for the gen- 
tlemen who have been sent by foreign governments to inquire 
into the working of emancipation in the British colonies, (with 
two or three distinguished exceptions) they have notoriously 
been of the most prejudiced pro-slavery school. Some of them 
have been selected from the resident planters, and there is too 
much reason ‘to believe that they have been employed for the 
purpose of procuring unfavourable reports, in order to counteract 
the numerous and authentic statements of a contrary kind. We 
particularly request our French friends to notice what sort of 
an agent has been employed to obtain information for them. 





“€ Demerara, October 24th, 1840. 

‘Tt has occurred to me that you might wish to be in pene at a 
specimen of seekers after truth, who visit the West Indies from our neigh- 
bours the French.. On the 23rd of September last, a French man of 
war schooner arrived here from Cayenne and Surinam, having on board a 
Monsieur Chabot de la Freite, invested with authority to examine the 
working of freedom in the several islands. I dined with him at the 
governor’s table, on the 24th of September. He then stated publicly 
that’ he was come out from France in search of the truth; to ascertain 
faithfully how the labourers worked in a state of freedom. He spoke loud 
and vehemently, and evidently with much irritation. His words were 
these, as near as I can give them, ‘Gentlemen, I am convinced that the 
English have done wrong in giving liberty to the slaves; they have ruined 
their colonies; the negros will not work generally, and those who do 
work demand such excessive wages, that the proprietors cannot eventu- 
ally exist. Behold-what the English have done for them!’ To which it 
was replied, that, as the wants of the negros increased, they would labour 
to supply them, and that it only required patience, and mild explanation 
jewith the labourer, to induce him to do his duty. At this his ragé knew no 
bounds, and he exclaimed ‘ What! reason with the negros? God has 
given them to us to work; they are by nature idle, wicked and covetous ; 
they have the head and the form of the monkey!—the beasts!! They ought 
not to be free; God has never willed it.’ He continued in this strain 
for some time, so that no one could be heard but himself. At length a 
gentleman present told him that he might bluster and make a noise, 
but he could not convince the company of the impropriety and impolicy 
of freedom, and that he would not be permitted to choke them with his 
opinion, that the company had their opinions also, and would maintain 
them. He then said, ‘I am a journalist, and I must support the views 
of my countrymen.’ To which it was replied, that he had said he came 
in search of ‘ truth,’ and yet he was overwhelmed with prejudice, which 
was a great stumbling-block in the way of its attainment. He left the 
colony a few days after this, to report that the slaves ought not to be set 
free ! 

The same gentleman adds, ‘‘ This colony is in a sad state: the ports 
thrown open, no colonial duties received whatever, party feeling, 
discord, and contention everywhere prevailing amongst the public men, 
and carried even into private life. Governor Light on a bed of thorns, 
because he has no opinion of his own, no conciliation of temper—and, 
but for the present enormous price of sugar, the colony would be 
destroyed by actual bad management.” 

Another extract from aDemerera letter to Mr. Scoble, says, ‘‘ Colonel 
Dogherty has written to Lord John Russell, to say that there are a great 
many men, liberated Africans, at Sierra Leone, who have nothing to do, 
and that they would not object to go to the West Indies as emigrants. 
Lord John has communicated this to Trinidad, &c., and they have been 
adopting means to induce Lord John to accede to their removal. Keep 
your eye on this, and on Colonel Dogherty, who is a pro-slavery man, 
and known to all West Indian planters.” é Z 

Lord John has acceded to the wishes of the planters in this 
matter, and under circumstances which render it absolutely neces- 
sary that the friends of humanity should watch the proceedings 
with the utmost jealousy, or we shall have to lament the existence 
of another Coolie affair. 








PORTUGUESE SLAVE TRADE. 


FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
“ Foreign Office, November 2, 1839. 

“ GENTLEMEN,— With reference to my despatches, marked slave 
trade, of the 25th of August and of the 3rd of September last—the 
first enclosing copies of an address upon slave-trade from the House 
of Peers to Her Majesty, and her Majesty’s most gracious answer 
thereto ; and the second enclosing a copy of an act of parliament 
recently passed for the suppression of the slave-trade—I have to 
acquaint you that the Queen has been pleased to command, that 
pa should be given to the commanders of Her Majesty’s crui- 
zers to detain vessels engaged in slave-trade, and sailing under the 
flag of Portugal, wherever met with ; and also to detain vessels 
engaged in slave-trade but hoisting no flag, and destitute of any 
papers proving their nationality. 

“ Orders have also been given to establish British courts of vice- 
admiralty at any places within Her Majesty’s dominions and colo- 
nies abroad, where such courts may be — for the adjudica- 
tion of vessels detained as before mentioned. 

“Thirdly, orders have been given, that the crews of Portuguese 
slave-vessels so detained shall be sent to that port of the Portu- 
guese dominions to which it may be most convenient to ccnvey 
them, in order that they may there be delivered up to the Portu- 
guese authorities. 

“Fourthly, orders have been given, that negros found on board 
such detained vessels shall be landed at the nearest British port or 





nor, or other officer in command, 

“‘ And, fifthly, orders have been given to the governors of Her 
Majesty’s forts and settlements abroad, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the care and support of the negros who may be 
landed and set free under these orders. : 

“The officers commanding Her Majesty's cruizers employed for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, have, at the same time, been ac~ 

uainted that nothing contained in the before-mentioned act of oe 
liament is intended to confer upon British cruizers any new right of 
search, as to any vessel sailing under the flag of a state with which 
Great Britain has no treaty granting a mutual right of search ; and 
that, with respect to vessels sailing under the flag of a state with 
which Great Britain has a treaty granting a mutual Fs of search, 
that act of parliament isnot intended to authorize Her Majesty’s 


naval officers to visit and search such vessels, in any other way than 
that which is prescribed by such treaties, and by the instructions 
annexed thereto. Tam, &c., 








PALMERSTON, 


(Signed) 
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Anti-slaberp Wublications. 


SLAVERY IN INDIA. 
Tuart very persevering friend of India, the Rev. James Peggs, has 
again laid the public under obligation to him, by putting forth a 
mphlet on The Present State of Last IndiaSlavery. He has taken 
pains to wade through the voluminous D pig ssc i papers 
which have from time to time been produced on this subject, and 
he has furnished a valuable exhibition of their most important 
contents. The heads under which he has arranged his materials 
will appear by the contents of the four chapters into which the 
work is divided. 
: CHAPTER I. 


Introductory Remarks.—Origin, Nature, and Evils of Slavery in India, 
and the Eastern Islands. P 
CHAPTER II. 


‘Nature and success of efforts for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 
India and the adjacent Islands.—Melioration of Slavery by the Hindoos, 
Mussulimans, French, Dutch, and British. 

: CHAPTER III. 

The present state and extent of Slavery in British India.—Probable 

number of Slaves.—Want of more correct information. 
CHAPTER IV, 

Methods proposed for the melioration and abolition of Slavery in India. 
—Answers to objections to its abolition, arising from the supposed kind 
treatment of Slaves—The preservation of Children and Adults in famine, 

selling themselves for support—The.indifference of the Slaves to 
mancipation— Decreasing the population of an island or district— 
Mahomedan prejudices, "gr sovie any others than Slaves attending 
on their women; and the interest of Slave-owners and the Govern- 


cw 


_ ment.—-Concluding appeal. 


The og of Mr. Peggs’s pamphlet is highly seasonable, 
and we hope it will have an extensive circulation. The time is 
come for doing something effectual on this painful subject. The 
government commission have completed their labours, and have 
sent home their report and voluminous evidence. When par- 
Itament meets this will soon be laid on the table, and there will 
be no longer any pretext for delay. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

WE commend to all who are concerned to know what United 
States’ slavery really is, a volume which has just been published 
by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Its title in 
short is, Slavery and the internal slave-trade in the United States 
of North America. The matter of it has come from the free re- 

ublie itself, and has been furnished by a body no less well-in- 
sem and responsible than the executive committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. In truth, in anticipation of the 

neral anti-slavery convention, the committee of the British and 

oreign fAnti-Slavery Society circulated queries in many quarters, 
for the sake of obtaining copious and authentic information. One 
series was addressed to the committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the answers which were kindly furnished to 
these constitute the important volume which is before us. Tena- 
ciously disputed as the allegations of abolitionists have been, and 
vehement as have been the protestations of pro-slavery men that 
American slavery is mild and equitable, the present volume may 





- be received as an arbitrator to end the strife ; for its oo 


although put forth by abolitionists, are made upon authorities 


which southerners can never contradict. 


RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


WE have received a copy of a pamphlet on the eve of publication, 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, entitled, The Scriptural Duty 
of churches in relation to slave-holders professing Christianity. 
The subject is one of great importance, and of general interest. 
The pamphlet has arisen out of a discussion which took place in 
the quarterly meeting of the London Baptist Association, in Octo- 


. ber on the resolutions of the General Anti-slavery Conven- 


tion, which had been officially transmitted to that body. The 
sentiment of those resolutions was affirmed by a large majority ; 
but, as the question of withholding religious communion from 
slave-holders was perceived to have difficulties in itself, and to 
have been thoroughly considered by. very few, it was thought 
that a few remarks explanatory of it might be useful. Dr. Cox 
‘was consequently requested to write, and he has written well. 
His observations, although extending through twenty-four closely 
printed are inexpensive—the price —* only three-pence ; 
and we may hope, therefore, that they will be widely circulated 
and extensively read. Although the 08 made by the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, and enforced through our columns, has 
been far from fruitless, there remain a large body of British pro- 
fessors and British churches who have not discharged themselves 
of the nsibility which attaches to them. The plea for inaction: 
is, that there are difficulties in the question, and that they cannot 
see their way clear to the course recommended. This, however, 
‘we beg them to observe, is no plea for inconsideration. It be- 


_ comes rather the more incumbent upon them to think the ques- 


tion resolutely through, and to solve the difficulties of it on some 
a or other. To refrain from acting in a matter so interest- 
to humanity and religion, unless they have valid reasons for 

doing so, can hardly be sat to persons of benevolent and 
pious mind. Let them, then, look the alleged difficulties of the 
estion in the face. Perhaps, on a scrutinizing view, assisted by 
valuable pamphlet before us, they may disappear; and then 
"these excellent friends will, of course, n to become coadjutors 
in the holy effort. 


ry 





Wome Mews. 


RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


Gateshead, Jan. 6th, 1841. 

Dear Str,—At a Church Meeting held at Melbourne-street Congre- 
—— Chapel, on Thursday, the 31st of December, the following reso- 

ution was unanimously adopted, which I beg to forward to you for inser- 
tion in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Resolved, 

That the members of this church, having heard the resolution of 
the General Anti-Slavery Convention concerning the participation 
of many of the American churches in slavery, express their full concur- 
rence in the same; and, regarding slavery as a violation of the rights of 
man, (being a breach of God’s command to love our neighbour as our- 
selves) an exceeding sinful blot upon the christian name, and a barrier 
to the Receemer’s kingdom in the world, determine to have no fellowship 
with those churches or individuals (professedly Christian) who hold their 
fellow-men in bondage. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, ~ 
(Signed) Epwarp Tasker. 





J. H. Trepeotp, Esq. 


At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, 
December 18th, 1840; 

It was resolved unanimously, - 

That it is with grief and shame we learn that many Baptists in North 
America most pertinaciously attempt to justify themselves in the ini- 
quitous practice of holding slaves, and buying and selling them at pleasure ; 
and that, under a deep conviction that ‘for man to hold property in man’ 
is a gross violation of the law of Christ, Matt. vii. 12, ‘* whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you that do unto them likewise,” we 
declare our determination not to hold Christian fellowship with any person 
known to be guilty of the sin of slave-holding. 

(Signed) JosEPH LARWELL, Pastor. 


At a full meeting of the Bap‘ist Church-meeting, held in Charles- 
street, Leicester, December 28th, 1840, it was resolved unanimously, 

That we will hold nocommunion with any church abetting slavery, and 
that we will not hold occasional communion with any member of a slave- 
holding church : believing that slavery is a most flagrant violation of the 
laws of justice and our common Christianity; that a divine revelation 
was no more necessary to prove the unlawfulness of slavery than that of 
robbery or murder; and that it isthe duty of every Christian church 
to denounce and discourage it by every lawful means. 
(Signed) James Simmons, Pastor. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously by the second Baptist 
Church, Northampton, January Ist, 1841 :—That this church, believing 
slavery to be a daring sin against God, and a gross violation of human 
rights, hereby determine to hold no fellowship with those who support, 
advocate, or practise it, in any of its forms. 

(Signed) Ricnarp Tun ey, Pastor. 

At ameeting of the Independent Church, Long Buckby, Northampton- 
shire, held January Ist, 1841, it was resolved unanimously, 

That we, the members of this church, are fully convinced that slavery, 
in any form or degree, is contrary to the eternal and immutable principles 
of justice, and to the spirit and preceptsof christianity. 

That we cannot but deeply deplore the fact, that any christian churches 
should countenance, encourage, or practise such an enormity, a sin both 
against God and man. And, therefore, : 

That it is our incumbent duty,and our deliberate determination, to hold 
no fellowship with the advocates or abettors of slavery, under whatever 
name or profession, in any part of the world. 

Daniet Grirritus, Pastor. 


At a meeting of the church under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. R. Pool, in Providence chapel, Great Driffield, held on the 25th of 
November, 1840, the following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“That this Church considers the whole system of slavery as anti- 
christian, and resolves to hold no communion with any minister or member, 
of any denomination, who is known to hold the opinion that man may be 
deprived of liberty, sold like a beast, and kept in perpetual bondage ; being 
fully persuaded, that what is wrong in itself cannot in any circumstances 
be right, but will always continue a violation of the law of Christ, ‘‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” : 

The following resolution was unanimously passed by the 
Baptist church meeting at Great Driffield, N ovember 25th, 1840, 

Being fully convinced of the intrinsic evil of slavery, and of its utter 
inconsistency with the Christian religion, we do hereby declare our abhor- 
rence of the system, and our determination to have no religious fellowship 
with slave-holding churches or ministers. 

James Normanton, Pastor. 





Foreign and Colonial Entelligence. 





UNITED STATES. 


Tue Presmpent’s Messace contains the following reference to 
the African slave-trade:— 

“ The suppression of the African slave-trade has received the continued 
attention of the government. The brig Dolphin and schooner Grampus 
have been employed during the last season on the coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of preventing such portions of that trade as were said to be prose- 
cuted under the American flag. After cruizing off those parts of the 
coast most usually resorted to by slavers until the commencement of the 
rainy season, these vessels returned to the United States for supplies, and 
have since been despatched on a similar service. _ 

« From the reports of the commanding officers, it appears that the trade 
is now principally carried on under Portuguese colours ; and they express 








the opinion that the apprehension of their presence on the slave-coast has, 
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in a great degree, arrested the prostitution of the American flag to this 
inhuman purpose. It is hoped, that by continuing to maintain this force 
in that quarter, and by the exertions of the officers in command, much will 
be done to put a stop to whatever portion of this traffic may have been 
carried on under the American flag, and to prevent its use in a trade which, 
while it violates the laws, is equally an outrage on the rights of 
others and the feelings of humanity. The efforts of the several govern- 
ments who are anxiously secking to suppress this traffie must, however, be 
directed against the facilities afforded by what are now recognised ‘as legi- 
timate commercial pursuits, before that object can be fully accomplished. 
Supplies of provisions, water casks, merchandise, and articles connected 
with the prosecution of the slave-trade, are, it is understood, freely carried 
by vessels of different nations to the slave factories; and the effects of the 
factors are transported openly from one slave station to another, without 
interruption or punishment by either of the nations to which they belong, 
engaged in the commerce of that region. I submit to your judgments 
whether this government, having been the first to prohibit, by adequate 
penalties, the slave-trade—the first to declare it piracy—should not be the 
first also to forbid to its citizens all trade with the slave factories on the coast 
of Africa, giving an example to all nations in this respect, which, if fairly 
followed, cannot fail to produce the most effective results in breaking up 
these dens of iniquity.” 


A SLAVER CONDEMNED IN New YorxK.—In our September number 
we mentioned that the schooner Catharine, captured by a British eruiser, 
and sent into this port, had escaped condemnation owing to a defect in 
our laws. It has since appeared, that, in unlading her, a quantity of fetters 
were found, which, with other evidence, leaves no doubt of her having 
been on a slave voyage. Judge Betts has lately condemned the schooner 
Butterfly, which was captured by H. B. M’s Brig of War Dolphin, while 
sailing also under American colours on the coast of Africa, August 26th, 
4839. The mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leone declined to take 


jurisdiction of said vessel, because she had American papers and colours, 


but sent her to the authorities here under a prize master. The cargo 
escaped condemnation, owing to 2 provision in the law, that unless it shall 
be brought in by an American officer, it shall notbe condemned. But the 
British consul, Mr. Buchanan, considers the Catharine and Butterfly, and their 
cargoes, still in his possession, on the ground that if our courts do not con- 
demn them, they remain with him statu quo. This is as it should be. 
Francis Montero, of Havana, claims the cargo of the Butterfly He must 
now demand it of Queen Victoria — American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


VoLUNTARY LIBERATION OF SLAVES ON THE CANADIAN FRONTIER. 
[From the Detroit Advertizer.] We have seldom witnessed a sight 
which gave us more unfeigned pleasure than one which came under our 
own eyes yesterday, in Jefferson Avenue. We allude to the parting 
scene between an aged and pious couple, Mr. Mordecai Myers and lady, 
from distant Alabama, and several slaves whom they had journeyed with 
from a southern home, and left among our Canadian neighbours, 

“Free as the winds that blow.” 

The parting words of kind advice, and the sobs of the freed men, at thus 
sundering the links which had so long bound them together, sank deep 
into the heart of every by-stander, and should elicit the warmest sympa- 
thy of the lovers of freedom throughout the land. 


A BRIBE FOR KIDNAPPING.—The governor of Virginia has 


’ offered a reward of three thousand dollars, for the three coloured men who 


assisted some of their fellow-creatures out of slavery, and whom the 
governor of New York refused to surrender on the demand of the go- 
vernor of Virginia.— American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 





TEXAS, 


Stave-Trape.—A gentleman recently returned from Texas 
states, that within eight months, the period of his residence in that country, 
he heard of two cargoes of slaves imported directly from Africa. They 
were landed first in Cuba, in some obscure spot, then brought to town, 
sold to their owner, carried to some out-of the-way place on thé coast of 
Texas, and landed in the night. In the morning, the vessel was out of 
sight, and all was right. He did not witness the transaction himself, but 
it was common talk in Metagorda Every body seemed to know and 
approveof it. He says, the Texans are driyen to the importation of 
Atrican slaves, because white people cannot work, and the slaves brought 
from the United States frequently become worthless, from being assailed 
with certain fatal diseases so soon as exposed to a Texas sun. One dis- 
ease is elephantiasis ; another, inflammation of the brain, producing in- 
sanity. In this last condition, they are often flogged for obstinacy till 
almost dead. One man was mentioned, who took down about sixty slaves 
from Kentucky, and lost nearly all of them. 

Another gentleman from the south, well acquainted with Texas, informs 
us, that there is a great tide of emigration from Great Britain to Texas. 
English emigrants of course become slave-holders. No one can calcu- 
late what a tremendous stimulus will yet be given to the slave-trade 
by the settlement of this slavery-cursed territory.— Philanthropist. 

“It is reported jn the papers, that the Americans who have lately come 
into l'exas, have brought with them ‘‘ an immense amount of negro-pro- 
perty.” Not less than ten thousand slaves are stated to have been thus 
introduced into Texas within the last year. 





WEST INDIES. - 


Barsapos.—On the 6th of November, a deputation of the friends 
of Mr. Prescod, the editor of the Barbados Liberal, presented him with a 
purse of £126., as a token of esteem, A large portion of that amount 
was contributed in small sums by labourers m the rural districts. 





Sr. Curtsrorner.—The vessel that arrived this morning from St. 
Christopher, brings intelligence that the labourers in that colony are 
leaving the estates, not by twos or twenties, but by hundreds, and Hock- 
ing to town, with the view of emigrating. Considerable numbers had left 
for Demerara; not that they preferred it to Trinidad, but becatise there 
were no vessels to convey them to this island. Private letters state that 
the island is in a most deplorable state.—Port of Spain Gazette, Oct. 10. 





British Guiana.—Private letters from Demerara, to the 18th 
November, re the co as improving. ‘The weather was fine, | 
and there had been some useful heavy rain. It was anticipated that the 
produce made on estates during the December quarter of the year, would 


prove considerably larger than it had been for the apna a+ quarters 
of the four preceding years. The export of sugar to the 30th September 


expected that the annual crop would be more than 40,000 hogsheads. 
Sugar was selling in the colony as high as seven and a-half stivers the 
pound, about equal to =A guineas the hogshead. Some estates had 
sold for very large sums.—Colonial Gazette. , 





Cusa,—DEstRUCTION OF A SLAVER. “ The well-known fast-sailing 
clipper, El Arrogante, was run on shore and completely destroyed, on the 
5th of July last, after a chase of some hours in the most gallant manner, 
by H.M. schooner Pickle, commanded by Lieutenant Frederick Holland. 
This officer, while lying at the Havana, noticed a slaver ready for 
sea, and determined to stand out into the offing, and await her appearance. 
On the following day, among a large fleet of merchantmen working to the 
eastward, the ‘‘ rogue” was easily singled out by his peculiar rig, well set 
sails, and white canvass, and chace was immediately given. El Arrogante, 
as soon as she discovered her mistake, strained every nerve'to get back to the 
Havana, distant only eighteen miles; but, finding that the Pickle had cut 
her off from her port, she shaped her course dead on shore, followed by 
H.M. schooner to within a quarter of a mile of the land, when it was 
deemed prudent to haul off. El Arrogante went on shore on the Rincon 
reef, about nine miles to the eastward of the Havana, and became a total 
wreck; the crew were saved. ‘The governor in his palace, and the 
worthy inhabitants of Havana,’ says Lieutenant Holland, ‘ must have 
heard our guns at that short distance. What disgrace it reflects on one of 
the or pees principal powers of civilized Europe, to be necessarily so 
insulted, as to have a vessel cleared out of one of its chief ports on one 
day, and knocked to pieces on the following by the ship of a friendly 
power, who is merely aiding her to repress the nefarious traffic of her 
own subjects. May such ever be the fate of those who ‘ keep the word of 
promise to the ear, and break it to the hope !’ When British naval officers 
are again taunted in the House of Lords with neglecting to capture or 
destroy outward-bound slavers, I trust that the case of the Arrogante may 
not be forgotten.’— Friend of Africa. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


[FROM THE JOURNAL DES DEBATS. | 





News was received a few days ago of the opening of the session of Colo- 
nial Councils at Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Guiana. The speeches 
made by the governors of these three colonies on the occasion were also 
received. These speeches deserve particular attention, inasmuch as it is 
the first time that the government signifies officially to the colonists its 
desire to abolish slavery. It consults them at the same time upon the 
various systems put forward for emancipation. Apropos of this, we must 
observe there is a difference in the language held at Guiana and Guada- 
loupe by Messrs. Gourbeyre and Jubelin, and the terms made use of 
Rear-Admiral Duval d’Ailly, on opening the session at Martinique. M. 
Gourbeyre and M. Jubelin announced that the government, better able to 
appreciate the necessity of a reform in the colonies, had at last irrevocably 
decided to accomplish it ; and that, its firm intention being torespect vested 
rights, and keep work going, it addressed them, calling upon them for their 
advice, as to the most preferable mode of execution. The language of 
M. Duval d’Ailly is much less clear ; he merely announces to the council 
that some copies of the first report of a society formed at Paris for ex- 
amining questions relative to the colonies will be transmitted to them, 
and he begs the attention of the council upon this preparatory report. These 
palliatives, employed designedly, contrast still more forcibly with the 
language held in the two other colonies. M. Duval d’Ailly, recently called 
to Martinique to replace the Count de Moges, brought himself from Paris 
the decisions of the government, and could not be mistaken as to its 
intentions. 

We willingly acknowledge the difficulty of the position at this time of 
the governors of our slave colonies. The inhabitants,in general misin- 
formed upon the state of the public mind in the metropolis, think it their 
duty to resist a measure now inevitable. On the other hand, the naval 
officers to whom these governments are entrusted find themselves in a 
delicate position, the time of their government not being counted in their 
yéars of service, and the consciousness of a good act being their only 
recompense for the obloquy and difficulties attending their duty. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


Extract of a letter to Sir T. F. Buxton.—* Your cruisers have re- 
cently been unusually active and vigorous, and have almost completely block- 
aded the celebrated marts of Gallinas and New Cess. They have invested 
these points so vigilantly, that the slavers, unable to ship the slaves with , 





rumouréd that the slavers have been so annoyed of late, that they talk of 
abandoning New Cess entirely. A vessel captured off Trade Town, a 
few days ago, by one of her Majesty’s cruisers, is said to have bad only 
sixteen inches’ space between her main and slave decks.’—Friend of 
Africa. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


We have heard, on authority which we fear is too correct, that the 
Boers who have emigrated beyond the Orange River, on the banks of the 
Vaal and elsewhere, are treating the natives, especially the bushmen, with 
an inhumanity worthy of the good old times. Our informant says (we 
shudder in giving his statement) that these unhappy beings are shot 
with reckless cruelty, and their children taken into the service of the emi- 
grants, amongst whom they are transferred from hand to hand at a price ! 
not to reward the wretched labourers for their service, but for the gain of 
the man who disposes of them! Thisis slavery, call it by what mitigated 
terms we may. And are these things really done on the very verge of 
British dominion, and by men who are still British subjects ; although, 








having placed themselves from under the dominion of all law, they can thus 








last, exceeded the exports up to the same period in 1839: it was also . 


any probable degree of security, have kept them pent up in the baracoons, f\ 
where they have died by scores from hunger and disease. Indeed, it is **’ .° 
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trample upon the sacred rights of humanity and justice? Surely some in- 
uiry be made into chsne matters. $y beeuaes both the En lish set- 
ps and those of Dutch origin to clear South Africa of such a blot, and 
to brand with merited infamy, if the facts be true, the parties who are guilty. 
Frontier Times, 





MOZAMBIQUE. 


Carrture or A Staver.—The Debats quotes letters from Bourbon, giving 
the following further details of the capture of the Portuguese pirate 
slave-ship by the Prevoyante :— 
* The Pré , Lieutenant Jehenne, engaged in making hydrogra- 
hical surveys in the Mozambique channel, when at one of the islands, 
Seoul a brig manned by a numerous crew of Spaniards, but showing Por- 
colours, that she might the better carry on her nefarious traffic 
in slaves, Having no commission to interfere in the trade, the Lieu- 
tenant contented himself with doing all in his power to warn the natives. 
The brig, having discovered this, stole away in the night, having, however, 
contrived to get some blacks on board from a point of the island where 
she was unperceived by the Prévoyante. After a lapse of a fortnight, 
this ship put in at the Comora islands, where a French ship of war had 
never before made her appearance. Here she learned that a brig engaged 
in the slave-trade had got under weigh as soon as she came in sight, and 
lay concealed from her at the back of the island. The inhabitants further 
stated, that the brig had committed acts of piracy on the island. This 
warranted Lieutenant Jehenne in running round to the brig, laying his 
ship alongside of her, and making asearch. In her hold he found 220 
slaves closely packed, but it required greater scrutiny: before he could dis- 
cover ten of the islanders, who had been forcibly carried on board, and 
who expressed the utmost joy on being released. This fact, and the de- 
clarations of the sailors on board the brig, authorized the commander of 
the Prévoyante in seizing the brig as a slave-ship, also engaged in acts of 
igs . She was called the Pocha, and is believed to be one of the Mexi- 
can ships of war taken by Admiral Baudin, at Vera Cruz, in 1838, when 
she was named the Iturbide. She was sold toa French merchant, who 
gave her the name of the Atar Gull, which, on her being transferred to 
the Spaniards, was changed into that which she now bears. When seized, 
she was on her third voyage in the slave-trade. At Mozambique she had 
taken on board seventeen Portuguese sailors, as passengers to the Havana, 
but, when out at sea, the captain informed them that was not his 
destination, for he was engaged in the slave-trade. He had on board, 
besides these men, a resolute crew of forty-seven men, all Spaniards, 
except three or four who were Portuguese. In an arm chest on deck 
were fifty muskets, all with bayonets, and some of them loaded, but they 
made no defence, as they knew the French did not interfere in the slave- 
trade, and hoped that the islanders they had piratically taken would 
escape detection. It was not asa slave-ship, but as a pirate, that the 
Pocha was detained. The supercargo, on being taken on board the Pré- 
ante, demanded a private interview with Lieutenant Jehenne, stated 
that, if he was taken to the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, he 
would be a Jost man; and that he had a large sum of money in the Pocha, 
of which the Lieutenant might take as much as he pleased, if he would 
release him. This offer was not only refused with indignation, but the 
supercargo put inirons. The poor blacks were eaten up with the itch, 
but eight or ten died from nostalgia (regret for their country) before the 
vessels reached Mayotte. Their countenances became expressive of the 
deepest distress, and they retired into corners, rejected all endeavours to 
make them take food, and at the end of a few days they expired. The 
captain of the Pocha one day coolly stated, that, when the negros had 
not the itch, it was the custom of the traders to purchase several who had 
the disease in the most virulent degree, and take them on board to infect 
the others, as the complaint cured them of nostalgia, and rendered the 
mortality among them much less. He added that, when one-tenth only 
of the number died in the course of a voyage, it was considered as having 
been a very successful one. The capture of the Pocha has given satisfac- 
tion to the authorities of Bourbon, and the governor of the colony has 
addressed a very flattering letter to Lieutenant Jehenne, in answer to his 
report of his proceedings, highly approving of his conduct, and declaring 
that he had acted as he ought to have done, whatever may be the judg- 
ment pronounced on the validity of his prize. The slave-owners, how- 
ever, are indignant at the capture having been effected.” 
The Temps says, that the Pocha is to be brought to Brest, under the 
guard of the French brig of war Lancier. The value of the merchandise 
and money found:on board her is estimated at 250,000£—Times. 





MAURITIUS. 


In the Mauricien mention is made of a considerable excitement among 
the working population, in consequence of expectations formed from the 

t policy of Sir Lionel Smith in the West Indies. Since his arrival 
in Mauritius, be had declared that he was prepared to do justice to all 
parties, and this had augmented the excitement: some supposed that 
this declaration was meant to express a determination to include the planters 
in the general justice; others, that it conveyed a censure on former 

vernments of the island, and indicated a disposition to do greater 
justice by the working-people. The Mauricien thinks that the fairer 
construction is to be put upon Sir Lionel’s intentions. Nevertheless, the 


_ labourers bad built upon a declaration which they construed in their own 


favour: they had increased their demands for remuneration, and besieged 
the doors of Government-house with applications for the Governor's 
attention to their claims. The paper admits that some colour is given to 
their generally unreasonable demands by individual cases of injustice.— 
Colonial Gazette. 

We find in the Cerneen the following account of the move- 
ments of Sir Lionel Smith. ‘‘ His Excellency the governor continues 
his visits to our different public establishments. A few mornings ago he 

ed to the Bazaar; and we are assured that the high prices asked 

r certain articles exposed there for sale struck bim with astonishment, 
and impressed him with the necessity of establishing a regular tariff of 
rates for marketarticles. We ourselves long ago suggested the expedi- 
ency of a measure of the kind. 

“ On Tuesday last, his Excellency accompanied by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and attended by his aide-de-camp, visited the civil prison of Port 
Louis ; where he was received by the members of the prison committee, 


‘ 





who conducted—him over the whole of the establishment, and furnished 
him with every information he desired respecting it. 

“ The attention of the governor was directed to every class of prisoners. 
The different kinds of labour to which they are severally subjected, the 
nature of the crime for which they, are suffering punishment, together with 
their mode of treatment, were all the objects of scrupulous and laudable 
investigation on the part of his Excellency, who listened attentively to 
the observations made to him by the members of the committee with res- 
pect to the improvements that yet required to be made in our penitentiary 
system, and promised his support in aid of them. 

“ Sir Lionel Smith afterwards exercised one of the noblest prerogatives 
with which, as the representative of our Sovereign, he is invested—that 
of awarding pardon to eighteen prisoners, and of direeting the immediate 
enlargement of twenty-nine others who continued in confinement after the 
expiration of the term of imprisonment to which they were condemned, 
merely because they were unable to defray the expenses to which their 
prosecution had given rise. To each of the prisoners of whom he or- 
dered the liberation, Sir Lionel Smith addressed a paternal exhortation, 
earnestly counselling them, upon their release from prison, to try and im- 
prove their condition by industrious, sober, and regular habits.” 





STATE OF THE ABOLITION QUESTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES :—THE BAPTISTS. 


The Rev. C. P. Grosvenor thus writes to the Rev. J. Morgan, 
of Birmingham. “ Let it not be believed by you that the 
influence of the English Baptists is either inoperative or 
injurious in America, when exerted for the purification of 
the church from error and sin. The slave-holder frets under it, 


I know, but this fact proves that he feels it ; and christian influ- . 


ence, if it is foreign, is from its nature unavoidably salutary. 
Brother Galusha, in his letter published in your Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, has told you of the bitter feelings expressed by some of 
our fellow-citizens towards us who had presumed to take seats in 
the World’s Convention—a Convention whose good effects will 
flow down through ages to come, in an ever-widening current. 
I hope, however, our English brethren will not draw too strong 
conclusions from such facts. The religious men of the north, not 
abolitionists, do not much sympathise in this hostility of the south, 
and of the apologists for slavery in the north. I have been 
treated by the New England men with uniform respect, since my 
return ; and the fact of my recent nomination to a somewhat 
important office, may indicate to you that no opprobrium attaches 
to my name from its publication in the eB of the con- 
vention, i.e. in the opinion of politicians. By an examination 
of the papers I send, you will obtain some evidence that our north- 
ern Baptist action on slavery is producing a strong sensation amon, 
our southern churches ; while the pro-slavery party of the nort. 
are enchained sub silentio, for the present at least. You will not 
indulge any terrifyi 1 Be 5 aeagea agg on our behalf, lest, by the 
combination of slave-holders with northern moderate men, we 
pes f be excluded from the fellowship of the denomination. If 
(which we by no means expect) we should be so thrust out, it 
would neither injure us, nor deter us from persevering in this 
God-ordained enterprise, nor alienate us at all from the Baptist 
faith. If we live, we shall be Baptist abolitionists—if we die, it 
will be fighting under the Baptist flag. We do, indeed, antici- 
pate an energetic contest ; it may be a long, and not a very 
pleasant, commotion of the elements ; but we know our duty, and 
must do it ; and, God being on our side, they that are for us are 
more than they that are against us. Let us, then, enjoy the 
continned co-operation of P psa g and other English brethren, 
who pity the oppressed, and would rejoice to see the church puri- 
fied from this foulest of stains. We shall labour in hope, and so 
much the more as we see this day of trial a proaching. 

“The ground taken by the slave-holding Baptists, is that 
slavery is approved of God—that only its abuses are sinful. If 
they hope to be countenanced in this by the “ moderate brethren” 
at the north, they are deceived; for, although such men as 
Daniel Sharp, Francis Wayland, and co., are well pleased to rebuke 
their abolition brethren, and censure them, and join with the 
slave-holders in reproaching them as “ mad deluded fanatics,” 
and do all in their power to weaken their hands and discourage 
their hearts, they dare not, if they were disposed, utter the 
opinion here, that slavery is right. They would not dare 
utter that opinion in England. If either of them should visit Lon- 
don, ys may expect to find them very anti-slavery. They have 
hoped to keep us quiet at the north, by talking a little against 
slavery, while they fail not to condemn our measures. These 
men are, however, under a tuition at present, in which they will 
learn that their croaking against the weakness and folly of their 
abolition brethren, and their attempt to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion, (as they would call it, though their hostility is manifest 
against abolitionists exclusively) will not carry them safely 
through the straits. Their masters at the south are now dictating 
to them to “ take sides,” and that “ they shall not stand neutral. 
Whether they will continue to bow servilely to their old masters, 
or will take alarm and make to their duty, is yet to be seen. One 
of the signs of the times is the fact, that, although formerly 
most of the northern Baptist newspapers, while they condemned 
abolitionists ¢o please the south, occasionally called in question the 
righteousness of slavery, to satisfy, and, if possible, quiet the north. 
Yet, since the south have come forth from their retreat, and have 
avowed their belief in the divine right of slavery, and their deter- 
mination to maintain it for ever in defiance of all opposition, 
these papers have become quiescent, waiting probably to ascer- 
tain their future course, by observing which way their patrons 
will be best pleased to have them take.” 
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“ All parties are looking forward to the triennial convention to 
be held in Baltimore, in April next, with a lively interest. I feel 
no anxieties in relation to what may then be done. That conven- 
tion has always refused to entertain the subject of slavery, when 
it has been proposed for their consideration by abolitionists, on 
the plea that the constitution of the convention limited its action 
exclusively to one subject, viz. ag Missions. Will the 
entertain it when introduced by slave-holders ? We shall see. It 
would gratify us to have it so introduced, but we believe they 
will not dare do it. 

“Of the state of anti-slavery feeling in our northern churches, 
you will form some opinion when I inform you, that very many 
of the associations who have held their anniversaries since my 
return, have adopted strong resolutions in fayour of immediate 
abolition. An advance has evidently been made since the last 
year’s meetings.” 





The Slabe-trade. 


WE proceed to give such further extracts as are interesting, from 
the parliamentary papers of last session on the slave-trade. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


From an official return we find that, at this colony, between the 
1st of January and the Ist of June, 1839, there were released 
from eight vessels, 1588 Africans. The entire number of regis- 
tered Africans up to that date was 49,933. 

In addition to their complaints (which we gave in our last) of 
the use of the American flag, the commissioners give the follow- 
ing statements, implicating British subjects in this atrocious traffic. 

“The long detention of the Maria in the Rio Pongos was 
owing to a’ war, which had been carried on in the river for some 
time, between the mulattoes (descendants of European and Ameri- 
can traders) and some of the native chiefs, and which completely 
prevented slaves from passing down in security. The Maria was 
consigned to Mrs. Faber, or Madame Fébre, as the Portuguese and 
Spaniards write the name, who took part with the native chiefs ; 
and another Spanish schooner which was there at the same time, 
was waiting for a cargo of slaves from Mrs. Lightburn, who sup- 
ported the mulattoes. Each vessel assisted the party with which 
it was connected by interest, and angry and threatening cor- 
respondence ensued between the opposing captains. The capture 
of the Maria has put us in possession of part of the correspond- 
ence, from which much useful information has been obtained. 

“Mrs. Faber is a Sierra Leone woman, and one of the Nova 
Scotian settlers. She lived in the Rio Pongos for some years, as 
the mistress of an American named Faber, who, having amassed 
a fortune in the slave-trade, returned to his own country. Mrs. 
Faber, however, stil continues to carry on the business, and is 
extensively a in gg ep cern 9 pursuits. She is assisted by 
a young man belonging to Sierra Leone, of maroon family, and 
who was formerly a clerk in this place, of the name of Parkinson. 
Both these persons are British, and therefore, we should suppose, 
amenable to the laws which they are continually violating.” 

Nothing can be more revolting than the facts here stated, and 
we hope ‘Lord Palmerston has not permitted them to pass un- 
noticed. The next excites scarcely less indignation. 

“ We beg to call your lordship’s attention to papers No. 12 and 
13, showing that guns and gunpowder were purchased by the 
Dos Amigos, very shortly before her capture, at the British 
settlement of Cape Coast. This is by no means a solitary instance 
of vessels, equipped for slave-trade in every respect, being allowed to 
exhibit their guilty intentions within reach of British law, in our 
settlements to the southward of this colony ; and we can hardly 
complain, with reason, of the conduct of Spain in this respect, if 
we hesitate to require from our own authorities on this coast a 
strict search, with regard to the equipment of every foreign vessel 
which anchors in a British port.” 

Before quitting this colony, we must quote a dispatch of the 
Commissioners, which shows that parties who make a fictitious 
use of the American flag, are sometimes caught in their own trap. 

“ My Lorp,—With reference to our despatch marked separate, 
of the 31st ultimo, on the subject of the detention of the American 
schooner Florida, David Bell Williamson, master, we have now 
the pleasure to inform your lordship that the object of Lieutenant 
Hill, the captor, has been fully accomplished, by the total destruc- 
sion of that vessel. 

‘The assertion of the ship’s papers that Williamson was the 
owner of the Florida, coniplad its the anxiety of that person 
to obtain the amount due to him for his services on board, and 
then to free himself from all further connexion with the vessel, in- 
duced Mr. Macaulay to suggest to Lieutenant Hill, that William- 
son’s object might be obtained, if, as the acknowledged owner of 
the Florida, he would direct her to to be treated in all respects 
as a condemned Spanish vessel, and to be sold at public auction. 

“The suggestion was approved by Lieutenant Hill, and was 
immediately acted upon by Williamson, who had previously re- 
moved from the protection of Her Majesty’s brig Saracen, to 
that of an American merchant-vessel lying in the harbour. Ac- 
cordingly, without the intervention of Lieutenant Hill, who sailed 
on a cruise, or of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, who had no com- 
munication whatever with Williamson, but with the assistance of 
the mercantile agent employed by Williamson for the purpose, 
the Florida was dismantled, her stores, spars, sails, and cargo 














were landed, and she was then conveyed to Destruction Bay, 
where the hull was beaehed, and cut into four parts. The whale 
was soon after sold by public auction, and the proceeds handed 
over to Williamson, who declared his intention of paying himself 
therefrom in the first instance, and of handing over the balance 
to the real owner of the vessel whenever he might chance to meet 
with him. | 

“While the process of dismantling and cutting up the Florida 
was going on, the rage and astonishment of the Spanish officers 
belonging to her may be imagined. Application was made by 
them to the principal lawyer of the place for advice and assistance, 
and a large sum of money was offered to him, if he would save this 
new and beautiful vessel from destruction. They declared that 
she was owned by merchants of Havana, and that Williamson 
was only a seaman on board. But all was in vain. The papers 
under which the Florida sailed, verified and attested as the 
were by the American Vice Consul at Havana, proclaimed Wil- 
liamson to be ‘the true, lawful, and sole owner.’ He followed only 
his own inclinations with respect to the disposal of his own 
property ; and, having realized the sum which its sale, in detached 

ortions, produced, he sailed on the following morning for New 

ork, in the American brig which had for some time previous 
afforded him shelter and Ba abange from the vengeance of his late 
messmates. e have, &c. 

H. W. Macautay. 
R. Douerry.” 


CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


The British consul resident here, communicated to Lord Pal- 
merston the following extract of a letter from Lieutenant Stoll, 
of H.M.S Bonetta, dated December 11th, 18389. 

“ French subjects seem to be largely engaged in the slave-trade. 
I have captured three vessels withinj the last twelve months, com- 
manded and practically manned by Frenchmen, besides having 
come into contact with several more; there are many other 
vessels publicly known as commanded by them. The two slave- 
agents in the river Congo are Frenchmen.” 

ln forwarding this to Lord Granville, Lord Palmerston says :— 

“T have to desire that your Excellency will present to the 
French government a note, in which you will embody the 
substance of the enclosed communication respecting the slave- 
trade of France ; and you will state, that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment feel assured the French government will learn with regret, 
that the laws of France against slave-trade have thus been broken 
through. You will add, that Her Majesty’s government hope the 
government of the king of the French will take decided mea- 
sures, in order to prevent this proscribed traffic from being carried 
on with impunity, either from the possessions of France, or under 
cover of the French flag, or in any way by the assistance of 
French subjects or of French capital.” 


* HAVANA. 


The papers relating to this quarter present several atrocious 
cases of kidnapping British subjects. The following is a letter 
from Mr. Tolmé, the late British consul at Havana, to the Captain- 
general of the island of Cuba. 

“ Havana, November 20th, 1839. 

“ Most Excettent Srr—I had the honour, so long ago as the 
24th November, 1838, to address your Excellency on the subject 
of a young man named ‘ Wellington,’ who, in the year 1834, was 
kidnapped. in Jamaica, brought to Santiago de Cuba, and, after 
legal inquiry as to his quality, was deposited with the protector of 
slaves, to be delivered up to the British authorities whenever 
claimed ; but who, notwithstanding these facts, and in spite of 
application for his release. made by their Excellencies the Mar- 

uess of Sligo and Sir Lionel Smith, successively governors of 
J amaica, and by myself in the name of the latter, is still held in 
bondage. 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Racer, arrived this day from Port 
Royal, brings me dispatches from his Excellency, the right hon. 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, the present Governor-general of 
Jamaica and its dependencies, by which I am desired again to call 
ged Excellency’s notice to the matter, as I have now the honour 
of doing. 

“2 also to request your Excellency to be pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, as to the case of a person called Henry Shirley, 
who, it seems, was stolen from Jamaica by a Mr. Antonio 
Damont, or La Dezma, a shopkeeper of Santa Cruz, once owner 
of a schooner trading to Montego Bay, called the Lucea ; for this 
unfortunate individual, Shirley, though discharged by the late 
Governor of Santa Cruz, is still held in slavery ; and I am further 
to ask, if this statement be true, of which there is little doubt 
that Shirley may likewise be set at liberty. 

“ The justice and benevolence which characterise hed Excel- 
lency’s administration are a sufficient guarantee for the release of 
these unhappy people, as soon as the iniquity and cruelty of their 
detention engage your Excellency’s attention : but when, more- 
over, I learn, from public documents, that her Catholic Majesty’s 
government has expressly declared to her Britannic Majesty’s 
répresentative at Madrid, that the penalties of the Spanish laws 
upon those who venture to commit the crime of kidnapping a 
freeman are as severe as those of England can be, ‘ and that her 
Majesty the Queen would issue orders to the Captain-general of 
Cuba to persevere in his zealous investigation for the delivery of 
free British negros, illegally and surreptitiously reduced to 
slavery,’ I am convinced that your Excellency will not only 
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tical a 
liberate the two individuals who are more peculiarly the subject, 


‘of the present despatch, but likewise others who may be or become 
enslaved under similar circumstances, and punish with the utmost 
severity of the law those who are the authors of their misfor- 


tune. I am, &c. 
reat “C.D. Toume.” 
Mr. Tolmé reports also the cases of two youths who had been 
kidnapped from Sierra Leone. On behalf of one of them, Daniel 
Speck, his interposition was successful. 
The commissioners write as follows concerning the wretched 
treatment of the liberated Africans remaining in Cuba :— 
“There isa report very prevalent in this place, that a royal 
- order has been received from Spain, directing the Captain-general 
to deliver up to the British government the negros who have in 
former years been liberated by decree of the mixed court of 
justice, and left in this island. We trust the report may ‘prove 
correct, as nothing can be more vile than the treatment which 
those poor beings have received. Those who have been taken by 
the government for employment on the public works, have been 
tasked for that purpose rit felons and other offenders, until the 
name of ‘emancipado’ has become a bye-word of scorn aor 
the people of their class. And even those who have been hire 
out to the inhabitants, as your lordship will remember, at so 
much per head, having been in effect so sold, were of course 
treated as in reality slaves. Thus we know several instances of 
* emancipados’ being allowed to work out, as other slaves are often 
allowed to do, upon the condition of bringing home so much per 
day, or month, to their masters.” 


In relation to the same subject, we meet with the following 
despatches from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Aston, a British func- 
tionary at Madrid :— 

* Foreign Office, March 30th, 1840. 


“ Srr,—I herewith transmit to you a copy of a communication 
which I have received from Her Majesty’s commissioners at the 
Havana, stating the conduct which has been pursued by the 
government of Cuba towards the negros who were taken in the 
year 1832, in the slave vessel the Negrito, and who were after- 
wards emancipated by sentence of the court of mixed commission 
~ Tight s ha passed h 

“ Eight years have now , since these persons were nomi- 
nally emancipated by sentence of the mixed aout ; but, from the 
accompanying communication, it appears that they are still held in 
a state of Tae 3 ita also, that, at the time of their eman- 
cipation, it was y the governor of Cuba, that they were 
to be employed solely on the public works, and not in the service 
of individuals - and yet, that, in the face of this declaration, they 
were assigned «ut to individuals, who purchased their services at 
so much per heal. 

“It ap also, that recently the captain-general of Cuba has 
made assignment of them for money, and has taken the price 
of their assignment as a perquisite for himself; that the persons to 
whom they are assigned let them out again to others on hire, and 
that thus these emancipated negros undergo the evils of slavery, 
without even enjoying the advantages, such as they are, which are 
granted to slaves in Cuba. I have to desire that you will com- 
municate by note to the Spanish government the substance of the 
enclosed communication, that you will remonstrate against 
this violation of the treaty between Great Britain and Spain, for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and that you will say that, as it 
appears that the government of Cuba practically sells as slaves 

ose negros who have been emancipated by judgment of the 
mixed commission, and whose full and complete liberty the 
eae government has bound itself by treaty to secure, her 

ae Ft sg demand that those negros, so emancipated 
by judicial sentence, but actually held in slavery, shall be de- 
livered over to the superintendent of emancipated negros, to be 
by him sent to a British colony, where their liberty would by law 
be secure. Iam, &c. 
(Signed ) ‘* PALMERSTON.” 


“A. Aston, Esq. &c.” ‘ 
“ Foreign Office, March 30th, 1840. 


‘* Srr,—I have received Mr. Jerningham’s despatch, slave trade» 
of the 14th instant, containing the answer given by M. Perez de 
Castro to the offer of Her Majesty’s government to take charge of 
negros liberated by the mixed court at the Havana. 

* T have to desire that, in reply, you will present to the Spanish 
minister a note, in which you will quote the case of the Negrito, 
explained in my other despatch, marked slave trade, of this date, 
as proving that the condition of the negros nominally emaneipated 
by sentence of the mixed commission in Cuba is not that of prac- 
tical freedom, as supposed by M. Perez de Castro. 

* You will urge the Spanish government to comply with the 
request contained in my despatch above mentioned, with regard to 
the negros taken on board the Negrito; and, with respect to the 
other ne: emancipated by the mixed court, you will propose, 
that, with a view to ascertain with certainty that nothing like com- 
Ision is exercised over these negros, they shall all be brought 

pre the mixed commission, and the superintendent of liberated 
Africans ; and that each of those negros shali he asked separately 
whether he is in a state of perfect freedom, and whether he prefers 
. ing in Cuba or removing toa British colony, and that, 
if he prefers so to remove, the superintendent of liberated Africans 
should make the necessary arrangements to enable him to do so. 
_ © The negros should be produced according to the list made out 





when they were emancipated, the questions put to each, and the 
answers given should be token down in writing. 
“You will observe to the Spanish minister, that a strong im- 
pression prevails that'these negros have been practically reduced to 
slavery ; and you will say that an examination and pron’ hi such 
as are now proposed, would afford the best means of vindicating 
the honour of the Spanish government, and of satisfying the just. 
uneasiness of the British government on this matter. 
“Tam, &c. 

(Signed ) “ PALMERSTON.” 

« A. Aston, Esq. &c.” 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Our readers will recollect a former despatch of the commis- 
sioners at this place, implicating, more or less directly, British 
capital and British merchants in the slave-trade ; and Lord Pal- 
merston’s note, requesting such information as might lead to the 
prosecution of guilty parties. We have now the commissioners’ 
reply to this request, of which the substance is as follows :— 

“In reply, we beg leave respectfully to represent to your lord- 
ship, that our statement in the despatch referred to seems to have 
been misunderstood, and that a greater latitude appears to have 
been given to our expressions than they were intended to convey. 
That there is nothing to prevent any British subject from buying 
and selling slaves in Brazil, every day’s practice fully demon- 
strates ; and the case of Dr. William Cullen—by no means, we 
regret to say, a ge 3? one—is an instance of a British subject 
‘making purchases of blacks imported since the promulgation of 
the law of the 7th November, 1831, by which, as your lordship is 
aware, every African entering the territory of Brazil after that 
date, with only two exceptions, becomes de facto free; but that 
British merchants are concerned in the slave-trade we never meant 
to affirm, althongh we certainly did, and still must very dis- 
tinetly advert to the indirect, if not, as we before said, direct 
interest which both they and British capital derive therefrom. 

“In confirmation of the former we observed, that it was 
chiefly with British goods, technically called coast goods, that the 
African market was supplied through this country, and. that the 
payment of the same had been in some instances refused, tem- 
porarily or conditionally, by those whose speculations had been 
ruined by the capture of their vessels. 

“ As regarded British capital, which, we have been assured on 
what we consider good authority, has suffered severely in this. 
city from the recent captures, we reminded your lordship that 
the various undertakings going on in this country, which are 
every day multiplying, and which are for the most part the result 
of British enterprise, are all dependent on slave-labour.” 

The following despatch presents an instructive account of the 
difficulties amidst which the court of mixed commission has to 
carry on its proceedings at this place. 

* Rio de Janeiro, April 24th, 1839. 

“ My Lorpv—We have refrained from troubling your lordship with any 
mention hitherto of the various petty insults and annoyances to which we 
have been uniformly exposed, on the capture and condemnation of slave- 
vessels in this port ; because, however distressing to ourselves, we were 
willing to hope that the consequences might go no further. 

“‘ Of the threats held out to deter Mr. Stevenson from acting as proctor 
for the captors in any future case, your lordship is _ aware, as also of 
the zealous endeavours of her Majesty’s consul to supply the deficiency. 

“‘ Latterly similar attempts at intimidation have been extended to the 
commission, which, on the arrival of every successive prize, have been 
repeated and enforced. 

“¢ On Saturday, the 20th instant, one of the principals concerned in the 
slave-vessel Ganges made his escape, on his return fron his examination 
| before the court, in a way, and under circumstances, which sufficiently 
confirmed the determination, long previously declared by the traffickers, to 
oppose the proceedings of the commission by open violence. 

“In the enclosed translation from the Jornal do Commercio of the 
28rd inst., will be found the best account which has reached us of this 
transaction, except that one verv material fact is omitted, namely, that, on 
landing, the prisoner immediately jumped into a carriage which was in 
readiness, a proof that the whole affair was preconcerted. Her Majesty’s 
government will, however, doubtless receive the fullest report of what 
passed from Commodore Sulivan. 

“* On the following night a most melancholy catastrophe occurred. A 
Brazilian gentleman was mortally wounded by a musket shot from the 
Ganges slave-vessel; but we do not trouble your lordship with the 
details, as we consider the occurrence to have no immediate connexion 
with the business of the commission, and refer to it only as having been 
artfully and studiously seized by the traffickers to increase the excitement 
already raised by the success of her Majesty’s cruisers, and the condem- 
nation of the slave-vessels. This excitement was so great that, when the 
court met on Monday for the examination of two other prisoners, it was 
found that their landing had been obstructed, and that, though attended by 
a small force, both of police and national-guards, the efforts of the popu- 
lace to rescue the prisoners had been so serious as to oblige the party to 
take shelter in the guard-house of the palace, opposite the landing-place, 
till an additional force could be obtained. ? 

“ At leugth, after waiting till late in the afternoon, the prisoners were 
brought to the court, but followed by several hundreds of the mob, who 
were very clamorous, and with difficulty restrained from more open 
violence. : 

** On the return of the prisoners from the court to re-embark, the mob 
increased in number and excitement. The troops were assailed with 
every kind of missile, and several persons were wounded ; and every 
individual known or taken to be English, was attacked when met, 

* All this time the police were in constant communication with the 
court, which was surrounded by the mob; and at last the commissioners 
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were told they must not venture out into the street for some time, and 
must wait for an escort, which would be ready to attend them. 

* On the following morning the mob was only to be soen here and there 
in a groupe, by one of which ra commi judge was hooted 
and insulted ; but, at the meeting of the court, the Brazilian commissary 
judge, after consultation with the authorities, proposed a suspension of the 
proceedings of the commission for a few days; and, just before it broke 
up, an informal recommendation to the same effect arrived from her 
Majesty’s charge-d’affaires, to whom we must refer your lordship for the 
course which may be pursued in this business. 

“ In the mean time, it continues unsafe for the members of the commis- 
sion to appear in public ; and even a guard, which was promptly given to 
her Majesty’s commissary judge, has not been sufficient to preserve his 
house from indications of violence, 

“ Various untoward causes have contributed to produce this state of 
feeling. The deep conviction in the public mind, which nothing can eradi- 
cate, and which, we are sorry to say, is shared by individuals who, whether 
from station or personal bias, are little disposed to give easy credit to any- 
thing to the prejudice of British honour and interests, that blacks were 
sold from the first two prizes brought into this port last year ; the irritating 
demonstration which, during several successive days at the early part of 
this year, was made by the slave-vessels actually condemned by the court ; 
the distribution of the negros belonging to the Flor de Loanda; the 
escape of an individual enjoying British protection, a native of Malta, 
after having been apprehended on board of that vessel, whither he had 
repaired to complete the purchase of some of them, for whom, as he 
alleges, he had already eat a sum in advance, under circumstances but too 
well calculated to give colour to the report that he had been allowed to 
escape because he could tell too much, and because he was English ; the 
recent sale, by public advertisement, and the auction of the hull of the 
Flor de Loando ;—these several causes, combined with the severe losses 
which the traffickers have lately suffered, and are daily apprehending, have 
produced a in of hostility to the commission and its proceedings, in all 

_ cases covered by the Portuguese flag (and none other are to be expected), 
which we much doubt whether it will be in the power of the Imperial 
government, even supposing them to have the will, to withstand. The 
hesitation to proceed with the business of the cofgmission strengthens this 
impression ; and there is too much reason to fear, that the first attempt to 
bring another prisoner before the court—and, still more, any fresh capture 
pire may be made—will cause a repetition of the scenes of the last few 

ays. 

The following is the extract from the Jornal de Commerces re- 
ferred to in the foregoing despatch. 


‘* Saturday evening the captain of one of the prizes now in this port, who 
had been brought ashore to be examined before the mixed commission, 
was returning on board, accompanied by some marshalmen ; in the act of 
embarking the prisoner attempted to escape, but was retaken and put 
again on board of the English boat, which had scarcely shoved off, when 
some persons on the beach called out to the prisoner to throw himself into 
the sea, which he immediately did, and made for shore. Upon this, a 
shower of stones fell on the boat, with a view to cover the flight of the 
prisoner, who, in fact, effected his escape. 

“« Another scene, of a more grave nature by its possible consequences, 
occurred yesterday. Two prisoners were brought on shore, to appear 
before the mixed commission. They had scarcely landed, when a multi- 
tude assembled on the quay gave signs of wishing to rescue them. The 
escort that accompanied them being few and weak, they withdrew them 
to the palace guard-house. In the meantime the assemblage increased, 
and became tumultuous. The justice of the peace arrived, and some 
time after the chief of police, who hastened to address an harangue to the 
assembly, which, being received with respect and attention, appeared 
to pacify them. 

‘* The chief of police then availed himself of this, and ordered the prison- 
ers to be taken to the mixed commission, where they arrived without 
accident, But the English boat, which was to take them again on board, 
had already arrived at the quay. The multitude became again exasperated, 
and attacked it with stones. The boat retreated to the Marine Arsenal. 
The mob directed itself in mass to that point, the (beat receiving orders to 
withdraw,) but did not disperse, to commence anew the same disturbances 
shortly afterwards. At six o’clock the prisoners left the court in the 
midst of a great concourse of people; at the corner of Rue dos Pesca- 
dores stones and bundles of wood were thrown at the ‘ permanentes’ of 
the escort, but they at last succeeded in getting the prisoners into the 
Arsenal, and embarking them in two armed boats belonging to the same, 
which took them on board. 


The commissioners subsequently ascertained, that an association 
of above 200 individuals, almost entirely Portuguese slave-dealers, 
had been formed for the purpose of arming vessels, and of making 
an attempt to cut out a slaver moored in the harbour. 

The state of feeling at Rio may be further judged of by the fol- 
lowing remark of Mr. Hesketh, the British Consul, when Lord 
Palmerston had directed him to procure the printing and circula- 
tion of two notes of Lord Howard de Walden to the Portuguese 

overnment. ‘ The influence of the slave dealers,” says Mr. 
esketh, “ is so general and so powerful, that the editors of all 
the newspapers in this place have refused to publish these notes, 
declaring that their interests would be seriously injured by 
allowing their newspapers to become the means of such a publica- 
tion ; and one editor even going so far as to declare, that. he con- 
ceived his life would be endangered by acceding to my request.” 

To this may be added the language of M. de Castro, a chief of 

olice, in reply to an order he had received to take measures 
against slave traders. ‘“ The law of the 7th of November, 1831, 
it is said to tell your Excellency, has become a complete nullity. 
The traffickers in human flesh, knowing the propensity and the 
wishes of this district, not to say province, do not hesitate to run 
the risk, because the interest of gain speaks louder to their hearts 
than the principles of humanity, and the assured impunity does 
the rest. In one word, your Excellency, there exists in all a 
complete conspiracy in favour of the traffic, and against the law 


of the 7th of November, 1831. I find myself without the means 
of preventing or remedying the evils consequent upon so great 
immorality, the causes of which I know, and therefore lament 
the future fate of my country.” 

On the state of the liberated Africans, the correspondence of 
the commissioners furnishes the following extracts :— 

“Having seen the working of the instructions respecting the 
distribution of the Africans from on board the vessels lately cap- 
tured by Her Majesty's cruizers, issued by the present minister of 
justice, and communicated in our despatch of 22nd April last, we 
must beg leave, at the risk of appearing tedious, again to state our 
conviction of the total failure of the present system in fulfilling the 
humane intentions of Her Majesty’s government, and in affording 
any return for the great expense incurred by it, with a view to 
the benefit of the negros. 

“ In the recent distribution, the different departments of govern- 
ment and the various — works, whether carried on in this 
capital or at a distance, have been allowed to select the able-bodied 
of either sex, leaving the young and sickly to be given out among 
private individuals. The separation of children from their parents 
is not the only evil resulting from this course. The remnant, 
whose tender age or debility made them of present trifling value, 
have been given into hands from which, for the most part, they 
have little chance, even if they survive, of ever receiving, either 
their wages or their liberty. 

“Indeed, the objection to tolerating free blacks in this 
country is becoming stronger every day, from the influence which 
their existence might have on the slave population. This feeling is 
so strong, that we are persuaded that, even among those most hostile 
to the traffic, and most ready to oppose the introduction of new 
Africans into this country, we can never look for any real, 
cordial co-operation in securing liberty to such as may once be 
imported.” 

“With regard to the distribution of emancipated negros, all 
that we have advanced in our preceding des es becomes more 
notorious every day ; and the statement made in our despatch of 
the 27th October, 1838, of the political use that had been made 
of them, has even been admitted and justified in the chamber 
of deputies, by some not very discreet friends of the late adminis- 
tration.’ 

“If arrangements, in concert with the imperial government, 
could be als for sending them to a British settlement, their ulti- 
mate freedom would naturally be secured ; whereas, under the 
present system, the poor African, by his nominal emancipation, is 
much worse off, with very few exceptions, than he would have 
been if sold as a slave by his importer. 

‘“‘In the one case he is considered and treated, if only from 
motives of self-interest, with comparative care, as property ; in the 
other, the object of the hirer is to turn his acquisition to as good 
an immediate account as he can, whether by overworking, or 
transferring him to another for pecuniary consideration, conscious 
that, at the worst, he incurs no positive loss beyond that of his 
services.” 

It will be recollected that the attention of the foreign secre- 
tary has been forcibly drawn to the fact, that British functionaries 
abroad have become purchasers and holders of slaves, thus involv- 
ing themselves, and the country they represent, ina glaring and 
‘mischievous inconsistency. Lord Palmerston seems to have 
expressed his wish that such a state of things should no longer 
exist ; and the following we take to be the very unsatisfactory 
answer of Sir George Jackson on the subject :— 

“ Rio de Janeiro, September 10th, 1839. 

* My Lorp—Your lordship’s despatch of the 8th ca 8 last 
reached me in due course, and I have allowed myself to delay my 
answer thereto somewhat longer than I should otherwise have 
done, in the expectation that possibly the completion of some 

eneral arrangement with regard to the destination of Africans 
iberated under sentence of the mixed commission, might enable 
me to reply to your lordship’s instructions on this occasion more 
satiafactarily than I am at vag enabled to do. 

“In the first place, I do not distinctly understand whether 
your lordship intended that those instructions should have a 
retrospective operation. Had, however, any arrangement for the 
reception of such individuals in any of Her Majesty’s colonies 
been concluded, I should not have hesitated in giving at once the 
utmost latitude to your lordship’s directions, and in including 


I consider what wonld be the almost certain fate of these bein 
were I to relinquish their possession without any such security 
for their future welfare, a i the length of time which they have 
been with me ; that they entered my doors in an almost dying 
state, so much so, that my medical attendant advised me not to 
receive them ; and that some have now infants belonging to them, 
that I cannot bring myself, without previously stating these 
particulars to your NS astehip. to take a step which would be 
equivalent to cancelling the period of apprenticeship they have 
already served, and reducing them to a state of hopeless slavery. 

* Actuated by the motives, and under the impression explained 
in the concluding part of my despatch of the 14th February last, 
I had made application for, and obtained the promise of, other 
emancipated Africans belonging to the recent prizes, before the 
receipt of your lordship’s despatch of the 8th May. 

“ These, of course, I have not thought it right to keep myself, 
but have entrusted ead niet ago to persons on cio can 





depend, to await your lordship’s final determination. “I have, &c, 
(Signed) “ GEORGE JacksoN.” 
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A letter from the British Consul at Bahia, Mr. Whateley, con- 
tains the following, under date of October 24th, 1839 :— 
« The slave-trade has no doubt considerably diminished in this 
province lately ; and the arrivals of vessels are by no means so 
numerous as the d ures, which I attribute to many bei 
fitted out here, which proceed with their slaves to Havana an 
other ports. The falling off of the import of slaves in this pro- 
vince is to be attributed to the inc vigilance on the part of 
her Majesty’s cruisers on the coast of Africa, and also to the great 
losses sustained by many interested in the trade, by the burning 
down of the factories situated at Onim, containing property to a 
amount, which has damped speculation for the present.” 

. Watts, British Consul at Pernambuco, writes as follows of 
the effect of the measures consequent on the passing of Lord Pal- 
merston’s act, on the Ist of February, 1840 :— 

“ The knowledge of the actual enforcement of these efficient 
measures has made a — gr among the slave-dealers in 
this province, who are evidently becoming more seriously appre- 
hensive of the dangers which now menace their future enterprises 
in the prosecution of the African slave-trade, particularly since 
they have heard of the increased vigilance of British cruisers on 
the African coast.” 

The British Consul at Para, Mr. Cowper, suggests the establish- 
ment of another slave commission, either at Para, or at Maranham. 
He writes on the Ist of March, 1840, and says :— 

‘* My reasons for venturing to make this proposal to your lord- 
ship, are as follows :—Although from physical causes, I mean the 
fact of the country being impassable to strangers from the dense- 
ness of the vast forests which cover its surface, it is impossible to 
obtain anything like a correct account of the number of slaves 
which are imported into the northern provinces of Brazil, it is 
undoubted that half of the whole quantity smuggled into the 
empire are brought to them. This arises from sundry causes— 
first, the want of population, which, secondly, renders them the 
best markets for slaves (I have known 1000 dollars in silver asked 
for a a workman); and lastly, from the great facilities 
offered to the smugglers, by the many tributaries of the Amazon, 


- which all run into (except to them) impenetrable forests. _The 
t advantage until the passing of this act, - 


Portuguese had a 
namely, the contiguity of these provinces to the Equator; 
and, although that advantage has now ceased, it is highly probable 
that they will still frequent their old markets. I, therefore, con- 
ceive, that it would be most advantageous to station one or more 
of her Majesty’s cruisers upon this part of the coast, with a 
court at one of the above-mentioned ports, in which their prizes 
ight be condemned ; for at present, supposing a capture to be 
made between Para and , the man-of-war is obliged to 
mc with her prize to Sierra Leone, the Havana, or Rio de 
aneiro, and cannot return to her cruising ground from either of 
these places under three months ; and I humbly imagine that the 
e of her Majesty’s government would thus incur would be 
eared than those of the commission, which latter would unques- 
ionably give increased effect to the recent act of the imperial par- 
liament.” 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND HAYTI. 


It appears from these papers that the British minister has been 
somewhat vigorously engaged in negociating treaties with the 
various powers of the western world, “ for the more effectual sup- 

ression of the slave-trade.” Such treaties have been concluded 
‘and ratified with the republics of Buenos Ayres, Chile, Hayti, 
Monte Video, and Venezuela. Negociations are pending with 
New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru. The proceedings of the last 
named, Peru, are altogether scandalous. We must give the de- 
spatch of Mr. Wilson without abridgment :— 

** Lima, January 11th, 1840. 

“With reference to my despatch, marked ‘ slave-trade,’ of 30th November 
last, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a note, which on 
the 27th ultimo I addressed to Don Manuel Ferreiros, the Peruvian minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, renewing my request for a reply to my note of the 
25th of the previous September, requesting to know generally, for the 
information of her Majesty’s government, whether that of his Excellency 
General Gamarra be willing to adjust and conclude with her Majesty, a 
treaty for the entire suppression of the slave-trade, and for declaring the 
crime of slave-trade to be piracy ; the receipt even of which note, I have 
only been able to algerie after two months of urgent representation. 

“I profited also by this opportunity to invoke the serious attention of the 
government of his Excellency General Gamarra to the circumstance, not 
only of the injurious moral effect upon the national character of Peru, but 
also of the general impolicy and fruitlessness of attempting, by legislative 
or other means, to encourage a trade in slaves from New Grenada or the 
Brazils ; it being notorious that, to promote that traffic, the congress of 
Huancayo had omitted to introduce into the new political constitution 
thereby issued, the customary constitutional guarantee, ‘that nobody can 
enter Peru without immediately becoming free.’ 

‘ At the time of sending in this note, I waited upon Mr. Ferreiros, for 
the purpose of ascertaining to what extent his government was prepared to 
encourage the traffic in slaves ; and he, Mr. Ferreiros, made no hesitation 
in stating to me, that the import of slaves from the Brazils, or any other 
country but Africa, would be favoured by his government; who, with 
this object, was fully resolved, upon the arrival of the first cargo of slaves 
in Peru, to repeal the decree issued on the 24th November, 1821, by 
General San Martin, declaring that ‘ any slave arriving from that date in 
Peru, should become free by the mere act of setting his foot upon the 
Peruvian territory.’ " 

“A translation of this decree is herewith transmitted. 

* Subsequent to this interview with Mr. Ferreiros, I, in common with 

individual who has perused the law, and who is possessed of a par- 
ticle of humanity, have been scandalised by the publication of a law issued 








by the congress of H 0, on the 27th November (a copy and trans- 
lation of which are herewith enclosed,) declaring that children of 
slaves, declared free by the decree of the 12th August, 1821, shall remain 
under the protection of the owners of their fathers until they shall attain 
the age of fifty years, and authorizing the masters to cede their so called 
patronage to a third party, by any of the means sanctioned by thefflaw for 
the transmission of rights. 

‘* This law robs of their birth-right men declared by law to be born free, 
and dooms them to a state of continuous slavery, until the period of their 
lives at which, in the debilitating and unhealthy climate of the coast of 
Peru, manual labour can no longer be available to a task-master ; and when 
life itself, in these unfortunate men, is generally but disease and wretched- 
ness. 

‘« By a supreme decree, dated 24th November, 1823, it is enacted, that 
as @ just retribution of the expenses incurred by the master in the mainte- 
nance and education of their freed men, particu arly in their infancy, these 
are obliged to serve their patrons till the age to be thereafter determined 
by law, namely, twenty-one years. 

“ The so called patrons bave, however, universally neglected to perform 
this their duty imposed by law towards their freed men ; whom on the 
contrary, they have kept in an unmitigated state of slavery ; nevertheless 
in the second article of the preamble of the law under discussion, it is set 
forth as a justification for retaining these freed men in slavery till the age 
of fifty years, that they have neglected to procure education for their 
children under the protection of their former masters, that is, under the 

rotection of men, who, with impunity have set at defiance, the law which 
imposed upon them the duty of educating these yery freed men, in whom 
it is thus denounced as a crime, that they have omitted to procure an 
—— for their children from patrons who have withheld it from them- 
selves. 

** It is a lamentable fact that the congress of Huancayo, by consenting to 
the before-mentioned omission in the constitution of the usual guarantee 
prohibiting the import of slaves into Peru, and by the promulgation of the 
law above referred to, has been induced to set at defiance a vital principle 
of universal morality, and of Peruvian national policy ; namely, the com- 
plete extirpation of the traffic in slaves and of slavery itself in Peru, out 
of deference alone to the personal interests of three large slave-holders, 
political partizans of the actual government, 

“‘ The curse of slavery is therefore another of the many evils inflicted upon 
Peru, by the overthrow therein, by the arms of Chile, of the honest and 
enlightened government of his Excellency General Santa Cruz, which 
stood formally pledged to conclude with Great Britain a treaty for the 
entire suppression of the slave-trade, and for declaring the crime of slave- 
trade piracy.” 

PURCHASE QF SLAVES BY THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE parliamentary papers contain the following despatch of Lord 
Palmerston on this subject, to the British enter | Paris :— 
“ Foreign Office, April 2nd, 1840. 

“ My Lorp,—I herewith transmit to your Excellency, for com- 
munication to the French government, a copy of a letter and ofits 
enclosure received at this office from the colonial department, con- 
taining a report that French vessels of war have been making 
contracts on the coast of Africa, for the purchase of slaves to serve 
as soldiers in the French West Indian colonies. 

“You will endeavour to learn whether this statement is well 
founded ; and, if it should turn out to be so, you will represent to 
the French government, that though Her Majesty’s government 
do not in the least doubt the liberal intentions of the French 
“pro epy in respect to the future treatment of the negros so to 

e bought, yet the transaction is a real case of slave-trade, and 
tends to revive, among the tribes with which the contract is to be 
made, all the bad and cruel habits connected with the slave-trade ; 
that it must necessarily occasion those acts of violence, rapine, and 
bloodshed in the interior, which are inevitably necessary for the 
procuring of slaves—and that it will lead the natives away from 
their recent habits of legitimate commerce, and tempt them back 
again to their former practices of man-stealing. 


Iam, &c., 
. (Signed) ** PALMERSTON.” 
SLAVERY IN THE LEVANT. 


Tue parliamentary papers contain the following document, issued 
by the Tuscan legation at Constantinople :— 

“The Tuscan legation at Constantinople, and all the consuls and 
other agents of the d duchy in foreign parts, particularly those 
who have their residence in ports of the Ottoman Empire and of 
Africa, will for the future by no means permit blacks, attached to 
the service of individuals or families of any nation whatever, 
under the name and in quality of domestics, to be admitted on 
board Tuscan vessels. 

“The admission of these black domestics on board, shall only take 
place in cases in which the person to whose service they are at- 
tached shall issue in writing a declaration, setting forth that these 
blacks are not at all in a state of slavery, and that they shall be 
treated as free men, enjoying the right to quit their actual service 
every time that they demand it, whether from the captain of the 
ship, or from the authorities, civil or military, of the port where 
the vessel touches. Such declaration shall in each case be made in 
duplicate ; one copy shall be deposited in the archives of the lega- 
tion or consulate, the other shall be placed in the hands of the 


—— of the ship. in order that he may make use thereof in be- 
a 0 


f of the black domestics, in case they shall show a desire to quit 
the masters in whose suite they have embarked.” 
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